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“Tt’s Easy to Find Jones’ Letter—Now” 


By R. W. Smith 


REPRINTED FROM 


WISH you would try to find what 
ails our filing system. It always 
seems, when I particularly want a 
etter, it cannot be found. And if the file 
erk is absent no one else in the office can 
find anything.” 


It was rather a deplorable condition 
hich our manager outlined in these words, 
nd, while somewhat exaggerated, it was 
iinly true. 


66 


Our normal yearly volume of general 
rrespondence filled about 24 letter-size 
ing drawers of standard length. There 
were also filed, under separate classifica- 
ons, invoices, bills of lading, and quota- 
ns. One clerk gave her entire time to 


ng. 


\s the first step in my investigation I 
tablished myself at the filing desk as a 
il of the filing clerk. I endeavored 
learn everything that she could teach 
not only the routine work, but also 
results of her observations while she 
been filing. I made a detailed ex- 


SYSTEM, 


Ocronrer, 1917 


amination of the system used in filing each 
class of document. I spent considerable 
time actually filing and checking the work 
of the filing clerk, to see if her work was 
accurate. 

The system in use for the general cor- 
respondence was one with which I had not 
been previously familiar, and I was in- 
clined to view it with suspicion. However, 
as I studied it more closely, I was forced 
to admit that for our purpose my old 
friend, the straight alphabetical system, 
probably offered as many opportunities for 
error as the one in use, and that the latter 
possessed many distinct advantages. 

Careful examination showed that the 
trouble lay, not with any one piece of 
equipment or any one individual, but rather 
with a combination of careless practices 
which somehow had gradually grown up. 

The investigation further showed that 
the files were stuffed with a mass of un- 
important matter which was never referred 
to after it was filed; that this dead ma- 
terial not only took up valuable space but 
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interfered seriously in locating important 
documents; that changes in the details of 
filing were made from time to time by the 
filing clerk and were known to her alone; 
and that practically no one in the office, 
aside from the filing clerk had a compre- 


A blue print, placed where everybody 

who consults the files can see it, shows 

how the filing cabinets are arranged; and 

the guide-list, posted just beneath the blue 

print, makes it possible for even one who 

is unfamiliar with the files to find any 
paper without delay 


hensive idea of where or how anything was 
filed. With only one regular filing clerk in 
the office it may readily be seen how im- 
portant it is for others to know where and 
how to find material when the filing clerk 
is away from her post. 

Here, then, was our first step: All of 
the filing drawers were plainly labeled to 
show their contents; so were the binders 
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for quotations and the indexes used for 
them and for the purchase invoices. A 
printed card explaining the correspondence 
filing system was hung directly over the 
correspondence files. A basket was put on 
the filing clerk’s desk, in which were to be 





placed all papers returned for refiling 
that is, those which had once been filed but 
had been removed for examination and 
which were now to be replaced in the files. 
A simple sketch showing the various fil- 
ing devices, and lettered to show the con- 


tents of each section, was then made 
Enough blue prints were struck from this 
drawing to supply each one in the office 
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who might have occasion to consult the 
files, and one was given to the filing clerk 
as her plan from which to work. To each 
blue print was attached a typewritten sheet 
giving, in words, the information shown 
graphically on the drawing. 

By these means everyone was given 
enough accurate, concise, and easily under- 
stood information to enable him to find 
without difficulty any paper he might want 
if he found it necessary to look for it him- 
self. 

A set of rules to govern the handling 
of all correspondence was drawn up and 
these rules, which follow, were incorpor- 
ated into a house bulletin over the mana- 
ger's signature. The first five rules are for 
all of us, the last five for the filing clerk 
and anyone else who may find it necessary 
to remove letters from the file in her ab- 
sence. 

1. Retain nothing in your individual 
filing case except the personal or other 
papers to which no one else has occasion 
to refer. 

2. Do not have filed unimportant let- 
ters or data which have served their pur- 
pose. Requests for prices or catalogs, 
acknowledgments of catalogs, and so forth, 
only encumber the files. 

8. Return promptly to the basket at 
the filing desk all letters or folders: re- 
moved from the general files for examina- 
tion. Be sure to replace in a folder all the 
correspondence it contained when you re- 
ceived it. 

t. When possible have the filing clerk 
procure letters from the files for you. 

5. Do not return letters or folders to 
the filing cases. This is to be done by the 
filing clerk exclusively. 

6. Deliver a complete folder to any- 
one wishing a letter unless the letter is in 
the miscellaneous folder, in which case de- 
liver only the letter requested. 

7. When a complete folder is removed 
put an “out” guide in its place, making the 
indicated notations on the guide. 

8. When a letter is removed from a 
miscellaneous folder put an “out” guide in 
its place, making the indicated notations 
on the guide. 

9. Check up once a day on all letters 
or folders which have been out of the files 
or 48 hours or more. 
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10. File correspondence from the “re- 
turn” basket in the proper folder accord- 
ing to date. 

The effects of observing these suggest- 
tions were immediately noticeable. Al- 
though no accurate count was kept, I think 
it would be safe tu say that the volume of 
correspondence sent to the filing desk was 
reduced at least one-half, besides, the work 
of the filing clerk was so lightened that she 
has since been able to assist materially in 
other departments. 


oO°o 


A Smile 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


Hen ry Ward Beecher 
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The Boy Who Reduced His Own Wages 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 


—Instead of Standing 


Idly by 
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“That Boy "ll Never Get Anywhere. He's Always 
Shiftin’ ‘round From Plece to Place.” 


—Judson B. Stuart in the American Boy 
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r i SHERE is a new note running through 
commercial teachers’ associations 
this year, a note that shows that 

commercial teachers, individually and col- 

lectively, realize the importance to them 
and to the young people under them of 
this crisis through which our country is 
passing. It is a period of unprecedented 
prosperity for private commercial schools 
and of unparalleled attendance records in 
classes conducted by the public schools. 

This is particularly true of the classes in 

shorthand and typewriting since the Gov- 

ernment demand alone will be able to take 
care of the product. 

There have been a number of state 
teachers’ associations held during the past 
few months. Detailed reports have been 
sent us from the Missouri Valley Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association and from 
the commercial sections of the New Jer- 
sey, Washington and Vermont State 
Teachers’ Associations. 


Missouri Valley 


The program of the Missouri Valley 
Commercial Teachers’ Association was 
printed in the November Gregg Writer. 
In connection with this meeting the com- 
mercial section of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association was held on Friday 
afternoon, November 16. Mr. L. W. 
Beers, Grover Cleveland High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was in the chair at this 
session. 

Great interest was aroused at the fra- 
ternal dinner on Friday evening when 
Senator Borland of Kansas City and Dr. 
Gephart of Washington University, St. 
Louis, addressed the teachers. Senator 
Borland’s subject was food conservation. 
He gave a summary of how the Food Bill 
was passed, its chief obstacles and its 
purposes, and made suggestions as to how 
teachers could assist the Administration. 

Dr. Gephart gave a very eloquent ad- 
dress on “The Relation of the High 
School Commercial Course to the Uni- 
versities.” The address was a tribute to 
commercial education from both its prac- 
tical and its cultural side. In Dr. Gep- 
hart’s judgment foreign languages should 
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State Teachers’ Associations 
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now be made electives in the commercial 
course rather than required subjects. Mr. 
H. M. Owen of Decatur, Illinois, was 
present and made a plea on behalf of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. He reviewed its purposes and told 
about the round table plan adopted by the 
federation last year. 

Dr. Withers of St. Louis spoke on 
“The Value of Commercial Subjects.” 
At the outset he said that there are two 
kinds of education—the fundamental or 
so-called general education and the educa- 
tion which prepares a young man or 
woman to meet the crises of life. After 
differentiating between these two classes 
of education Dr. Withers said that the en- 
tire high school curricula should be re- 
vised and intensified. He emphasized the 
importance of offering economics and 
salesmanship, and advocated the idea that 
business as a subject should be made an 
exhaustive study. Trade and transporta- 
tion, he said, should be prominent among 
these subjects. Dr. Withers went on to 
say that business appears to be in a chaotic 
condition now, but that the real test and 
struggle will come after the war when the 
reconstruction period begins. As one of 
his reasons he said that the German, be- 
cause of the economic standard of living 
which he has been forced to adopt in order 
to conserve the resources of his country, 
will be able to produce an article for five 
or six dollars which we Americans, ac- 
cording to our high standard of living, 
cannot produce for less than ten or twelve 
dollars. One significant thing in Dr 
Withers’ address was the emphasis he laid 
upon the revision of the commercial 
courses. 

The program on Saturday afternoon 
consisted of an automobile trip followed 
by papers on shorthand theory and ad- 
vanced dictation in high schools. Theory 
shorthand was discussed by Mr. O. W 
Breidenthal of the Kansas City High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas, while short- 
hand dictation was ably presented by Mr 
J. E. Boyd of the same school. The 


papers brought out a great deal of dis- 
cussion in connection with the grading of 
The 


transcripts. extent to which the 
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teacher should correct the shorthand notes 
was also widely discussed, a matter in 
which many teachers agreed to disagree. 

The newly elected officers for the Mis- 
souri Valley Teachers’ Association are as 
follows: 

President, Mr. S. J. Shook, Topeka 
Business College, Topeka, Kansas; Vice- 
President, Mr. F. M. Rude, Rude’s Busi- 
ness College, Carthage, Missouri; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. M. Platt, Platt’s 
Commercial School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

The Commercial Section of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association elected Mr. 
L. W. Beers, Grover Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, chairman and 
Mr. Roy V. Coffey, Central High School, 
St. Louis, vice-chairman. Miss Amy A. 
Meyers of the Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, was elected 
secretary. 

New Jersey 

The High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey held its annual 
convention in Paterson, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8. The meeting was called to order 


at 10:30 o'clock by the president, Mr. 
Earl Tharp of East Side High School, 


Newark. John R. Wilson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Paterson, delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome. C. D. Clarkson, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education in State 
Normal School, Trenton, gave an account 
of the work in commercial education be- 
ing done by that institution. Mr. Horace 
G. Healey of the Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, spoke on “‘Cur- 
rent Phases of Commercial Education.” 
The subject of Mr. Gould L. Harris's 
address was “Opportunities for Young 
Men in Accounting.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, John C. 
Evans, Plainfield High School, Plainfield; 
Vice-President, H. E. Owen, Passaic; 
Secretary, E. L. Outwin, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City; Executive Commit- 
tee, C. O. Weeks, Central High School, 
Newark; Bertha R. Owen, High School, 
Camden. The association will meet next 
year in Trenton. 


Washington 


The Washington Educational Associa- 
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tion held its thirty-first annual meeting 
at Tacoma on October 24 to October 27, 
1917. There were over three thousand 
teachers in attendance at this convention. 
The commercial section was scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon, but the attendance 
was so large and enthusiastic that a sec- 
ond meeting was held on Friday afternoon. 
Mr. Raymond P. Kelley of the Spo- 
kane Expert School gave a shorthand 
demonstration of fast writing and he also 
wrote blindfolded and upside down and 
backwards. Mr. H. N. Tinker, president 
of the Puget Sound Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, read an interesting article on “What 
I Expect of My Secretary.” Mr. Tinker 
followed the unique plan of having the 
secretary write the article. Mr. H. A. 
Rhodes, another prominent Tacoma busi- 
ness man, also spoke on the same subject. 
Mrs. Frances Effinger-Raymond of San 
Francisco led a discussion on the course 
of study in shorthand, typewriting and 
office training. Mr. F. H. Arnold of 
Spokane read a paper on penmanship. 
Mrs. Marcella Lang, Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, the president of 
the commercial section, conducted the pro- 
gram. 


Vermont 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Irving V. 
Cobleigh, director of the commercial de- 
partment of the Burlington, Vermont, 
High School, we have received a copy of 
the program of the Fourth Conference of 
the Commercial Section of the Vermont 
State Teachers’ Association, which was 
held in Montpelier, Vermont, on October 
25 and 26. The program included a type- 
writing contest, open to students of the 
public and private schools throughout the 
state, demonstrations and discussions. Mr. 
A. E. Holmes, South Royalton High 
School, read a paper on “Curriculum 
of a One-Teacher Commercial Depart- 
ment”; Miss Martha O. Willis led the 
discussion on “Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of a One-Teacher Commercial 
Department”; and Mr. C. E. Bellmare, 
Winooski High School, had for his subject 
“The Difference between Theoretical and 
Practical Bookkeeping.” 
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Christmas Day 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 


The editor 








Forming Good Study Habits 


I the student of shorthand will make 

a definite effort to form right habits 

of study, he will insure rapid progress 
in shorthand, and at the same time lay a 
foundation which will help in any other 
subject he may set out to master. There 
are many minor points in connection with 
study that are important and some of these 
will possibly be overlooked even by the 
most enthusiastic student. The subject of 
habits of study has been given special study 
by a few educators and their conclusions 
are surely worthy of our careful consider- 
ation. 

Some students have great difficulty in 
getting started. There is a simple remedy 
for that. Get your text and notebook ready. 
Find the place. Arrange your pencils. 
Clear other work away—anything that may 
distract attention from the task at hand. 
Some students will start work on a desk 
cluttered with recent magazines, novels, a 
box of candy, personal letters and other 
distracting things. ‘There are, of course, 
people who can work in the midst of all 
<inds of distractions, but the average stu 
dent needs help from his surroundings. We 
ear of high-salaried, modern business ex 
cutives whose polished mahogany desks 
ontain only the papers to which they are 
hen giving attention. This is one of the 

isiness habits which the student can form 
early in his preparation for a_ business 
reer. 

Having arranged the materials for work 
nd assumed an attitude of attention, the 
tual starting of the work will follow 
thout effort. The student should drill 
nself carefully in this and soon it will 
Have you ever noticed 
student sometimes 


ome mechanical. 
the unsuccessful 


spends more time idling over his book than 
the successful student spends in mastering 
his lessons? The habit of starting work 
promptly and of working intensely will 
save both time and effort. 

Another study habit that will help you is 
the place-study habit. Have a certain place 
in which you study. Always use the same 
desk or table and the same chair. If you 
ean possibly arrange it, do all of your 
studying in this place. What is more im- 
portant, never allow yourself to do any- 
thing except study in this place. If you 
wish to read a novel or a magazine or to 
loaf, choose another place. If you are in- 
terrupted while studying by a caller, 
change to another chair. Do not allow 
yourself to visit in the place which you 
have given over to study. This place-study 
habit is advocated by people who have 
given much thought and many hours of 
careful research to the scientific analyza- 
tion of the study problem. If the habit is 
once firmly fixed, you will find that you are 
able to begin work as soon as you seat your- 
self in this place and arrange your books 
and materials. 


If you can arrange a definite time-study 


habit, that will help, too. Many business 
and professional men plan their day ac- 
cording to a definite schedule and their 
experience proves that much more may be 
accomplished in this way. Even people 
who do original or creative work find that 
it is possible to establish the time-study 
habit. 

If any reader of this magazine wants 
to read more about study-habits, he is re 
ferred to “How to Learn Easily,” by G. V. 
N. Dearborn, and “How to Study Effect 
ively,” by Guy Montrose Whipple. 
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The Shorthand Drills 


The shorthand drills given this month 
complete this series. They consist of sen- 
tences on advanced phrasing, on important 
proper names, including the states, terri- 
tories and principal cities, and vocabulary 
sentences which will be excellent for fixing 
the shorthand forms for many important 
words. The letters may be used for read- 
ing, dictation and transcription exercises. 
They are actual business letters, just what 
the beginner may expect to get in a busi 
ness office. This is an excellent time to 
begin to learn to “‘size-up” your shorthand 
notes and to learn just how much space 
they will take in transcription. The ex 
perienced stenographer changes the ma- 
chine stops and the variable line spacer 
on the machine almost instinctively. The 
ability to do this comes with experience. 
These short letters may be used to advan- 
tage in this way if the student is far enough 
advanced in typewriting to begin transcrib 
ing on the machine. 

A new series of beginners’ drills will 
appear in this department beginning with 
the February, 1918, issue. 


Oo 
Tests on the Principles 


There have been many requests for a 
series of tests on the principles. In formu- 
lating the series, of which the following 
is the first section, several points have been 
kept in mind. Care has been taken to avoid 
so far as possible the necessity for the writ- 
ing in longhand of rules or principles. The 
greater part of the work to be done by the 
student in these tests is in shorthand. The 
words in the lists are not new words. They 
have been selected to illustrate the princi- 
ples and wordsigns have been included. It 
has been found that some students fail to 
recognize wordsigns unless they are labeled 
as such. In actual work they will, of 
course, never be so labeled. The sentences 
are all new sentences and they are intended 
to bring out the application of the prin- 
ciples illustrated in the preceding ques- 
The student in selecting words to 
illustrate principles should avoid using 
the words contained in the word lists or the 
entences. Be sure to give both longhand 

nd shorthand for all illustrations. 


tions. 
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Test One 


1. Write two illustrating the 
joining of circle vowels in each of the fol- 


words 


lowing cases: 

(a) Inside curves; (b) outside angles; (c) 
before a straight line; (d) after a straight 
line; (e) between straight lines in the same 
direction; (f) between reverse curves. 

2. Show how the following are rep 
resented : 

(a) Period; (b) dash; (c) hyphen; (d) in 
terrogation; (c) parentheses; (f) end of a pat 
agraph; (g) capitalization 

3. Write the shorthand forms for the 
following words, indicating the vowel 
markings carefully: 

Can, train, rainy, cream, keel, tact, good, 
eagle, marine, ready, get, trick, hour, needy, 
game, rare, dark, clean, more, camera, trait, 
take, lack, green, would 

4. Write the 
shorthand: 

Earl will take a good aim 

The marine will need the kit 

Anna had the camera ready. 

More rain will kill the lily. 

Helen will knit a gray helmet 


o 
Test Two 


1. Write two words illustrating the ap- 


following sentences in 


plication of each of the following rules to 
the downward consonants and circle vow- 
els: 

(a) Inside curves; (b) outside angles; (c) 


before a straight line; (d) after a straight 
line; (e) between reverse curves; (f) between 
an oblique curve and a straight line. 

2. Illustrate the rule for the placing of 
words with reference to the line of writing 
by writing the shorthand forms for the fol- 
lowing words: 

Peach, chap, nap, grief, age. 

8. Write the shorthand forms for the 
following words: 

Before, cave, shall, gage, every, flash, believe, 
jail, about, cap, pave, appeal, cliff, brick, fear, 
beech, weeny black, reply, flame, given, rave, 
little, cherry, teach. 

4. Write the 
shorthand: 

I will give her a letter for Mr. Ralph Paine. 

He will cash the check at the market. 

He will not _ the grain for the enemy 

The fleet may leave the pier any hour. 

Will the French shell the bridge from the 
valley? 


following sentences in 
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Sentences on the Vocabulary 


} 








Vaterial furnished by Miss Georgette Heeney, San Francisco, California) 
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Test Three 

1. The 0-hook is placed on its side be- 
fore what characters? Illustrate by four 
words. 

2. Write the following words in short- 
hand, indicating the vowel markings: 

Beyond, coach, keep, blot, friend, shawl, call, 
blow, follow, shallow, hope, motto, known, 
comb, atone, tall, most, fob, plod, lock, glad, 
roar, public, told, very. 

3. Write the 
shorthand: 

I will keep the pony for Nora Cobb. 

Paul will take the job at the dock if he can 
get it. 

John told me about the show. 

Jacob will chop the oak tree before he can 
load it on the boat. 

Mr. Foley will be a friend in need. 


Test Four 

1. When is the 00-hook placed on its 
side? Illustrate by five words. 

2. Write the following words in short- 
hand, indicating the vowel markings: 

Above, shoe, fully, whom, move, shut, could, 
duck, look, won, lucky, moon, cool, cup, jug, 
cult, world, muggy, where, numb, surely, flood, 
were, bucket, hump. 


following sentences in 


8. Give one word beginning with each 
of the following: wa, we, wo, woo, ah, aw, 
wh, yo, ye, ya. 

+. Write two words ending in way and 
three other words illustrating the method 
of expressing w in the body of a word. 

5. Write the following sentences in 
shorthand : 


We will do all the work we 
re away from home. 

If you will walk to the hotel, I will give you 
the book. 

You will cut your foot if you wade in the 
muddy brook. 

He would not curry favor from the haughty 

een. 

The judge will not annul the decree 


oO 
Test Five 

1. Write one word illustrating the join- 
ng of s to each of the following curves (a) 
without an intervening circle vowel and (b) 
with an intervening circle vowel: k, g, r, 

p, b, f, v. 

2. Write one word illustrating the join- 

x of s to each of the following straight 
without an intervening circle 


can when you 


cs \a) 
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vowel and (b) with an intervening circle 
vowel: n, m, t, d, ch, j, sh. 

8. Write one word consisting of each of 


the following combinations: 

(a) A circle vowel and s; (b) a circle vowel 
and th; (c) s and th and a circle vowel. 

t. Write word in which th is 
joined to each of the following: oa, r, l, 00, 
and (with an intervening circle vowel) &, 
m, n, t, p, f. 

5. Write two words beginning with so, 
two containing us without an angle and two 
containing us with an angle, two contain- 


one 


ing z, one containing ng, one containing 
nk. 

6. Write one word beginning with each 
of the following: com, im, en, ex. 

7. Write the following words in short- 
hand: 

Ask, serene, desire, saucy, inclose, save, 
course, sweet, list, story, threat, wrong, county, 
invasion, breeze, castle, long, sedate, speak, 
snag, instance, chance, receive, sift, such. 

8. Write the following sentences in 
shorthand: 

I will paste the clipping in the book for you 

Florence Harris will take a course in Red 
Cross work. 

Every spring Grace goes to Paris to get 
clothes for the store. 

Is there any chance of our going home early? 

Ie there any way in which we can help you 
to get this motion before the Senate? 

Test Six 

1. Write two words containing each of 
the following diphthongs: @, ow, oi, 7. 

2. Write one word containing each of 
the following vowel combinations: eo, oe, 
oa, ia (long i), ia (short i), ea. 

8. Write the following words in short- 
hand: 

Allow, price, cameo, wife, toil, science, wish, 
driveway, ounce, wire, fuel, nephew, appoint, 
fight, pine, white, arouse, twice, scowl, voice, 
Syria, violin, bias, trio, shadowy. 

4. Write the following 
shorthand: 

Dear Sir: I wish that you would write us 
about what you decide to allow us for the 
desks. We will apply this on the price of the 
new ones which we are planning to get before 
fall. Yours very truly, 

Dear Madam: We find that we are all out 
of the kind of hat wire you use. We are in 
closing some that we think will please you. 
Please write us how you like it. Yours respect- 


fully, 


letters in 
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Blackboard Work in Shorthand—IV 


Some Observations and Suggestions 
By John Robert Gregg 


HE matter used in the blackboard 

contest was selected without any 

thought being given to the words 
or combinations contained in it. In look- 
ing over the specimens with a view to 
finding something on which I could com- 
ment this month, I noticed that the com- 
bination pr occurred many times. It is 
a frequent combination in all kinds of 
matter, and in this particular selection 
it occurred six times in five or six short 
lines of writing. The word principle oc- 
curred twice, process twice, processes 
once, and progress once. I am therefore 
reproducing the forms for these words 
as written by the prize winners and by 
some of those whose specimens were 
among the best fifteen submitted for the 
consideration of the judges. In exam- 
ining these specimens, please keep in 
mind that the attention should be con- 
centrated on pr only, and that a faulty 
s or ses should be disregarded. 


In Cut No. 1, p is too vertical and 
rather straight in appearance. 


In Cut No. 2, there is a decidedly 
downward tendency at the beginning in- 
stead of the combination starting with a 
rolling curve from right to left. 


In the specimens given in Cut No. 8 
we have a closer approach to the ideal. 
The curves start from right to left. Be- 
ginning pr and pl in this way distinguishes 
them from br and bi, irrespective of the 
size of the combinations. There are 
slight differences in the merit of the 
forms in Cut No. 8, but they are all 
made with the right movement. 

In some of the specimens we have re- 
produced there is too much effort in join- 
ing s, and especially in joining ses. In 
some specimens both s and ses have a ver- 
tical appearance. 

Remember, the first motion in pr and pl 
should be from right to left—not down- 
ward. In the case of br, bi the first mo- 
tion should be downward. This enables 
one to preserve a distinction even when 
writing under pressure. 


(To be continued ) 
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The OX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Mary E. Aaron, 24 East 28th Sireet, New York City 





Membership in the O.G. A. is granted only to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. Thou- 
sands of writers have added immeasurably to 
their skill by preparing for the O. G. A. 
Membership gives you a prestige that you can- 
not acquire in any other way. You may not 
succeed the first time you try: the standard is 
very high: that is why membership is worth 
while. 

The emblem of the clan is shown above. The 
three sides of the triangle represent “accuracy.” 
“theory.” “beauty.” the three qualities upon 
which artistic writing is based. Members are 
entitled to wear an O. G. A. emblem. A cir- 
cular about these will be sent upon request. 





How to become a member: Make two copies of 





the O. G. A. test. Send one to the editor of 
this department; retain the other to compare 
with the shorthand plate which will appear 
later. If your notes are up to the standard, you 
will be awarded a certificate of membership 
and your name will be published in the Gregg 
Writer; if you fail, your notes will be returned 
with criticisms. 

The Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes reflect a very high degree of 
artistic merit. It is the highest certificate that 
is awarded for artistic shorthand writing. 


Examination fees: An examination fee of twen- 
ty-five cents must accompany each fest. A test 
is good only until the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing publication. 








Resuming 


T THE opening of the fall term, 
the teachers were absorbed in the 


adjustment of their programs and 


other problems of organization. But no 
sooner was the daily schedule in full 
swing, when attention was turned to the 
O. G. A. All took up the work with re- 
newed zeal and vigor. Specimens have 
been received alike from stenographers, 
students and teachers. And nearly every 
test was accompanied by a letter brimful 
of earnestness and enthusiasm. The 
mails brought twenty-four clubs on the 
October test. It is indeed gratifying to 
learn that the teachers have begun to 
arouse interest among their students in 
this phase of shorthand work so early in 
the course. Mrs. Nellie Cooley, who is 
teaching in the Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mitchell, South Dakota, even went 
so far as to submit specimens from her 
students who began in September. She 
writes: 

I am sending some papers on the O. G. A. 
test. I feel sure that they will not come up 
’ your standard, but the students were anx- 


us to try and I thought the practice would be 
great help to them. These papers are writ- 


Activities 


ten hy students who commenced the shorthand 
work in September 


It is a sufficient comment on the merit 
of the work of these students, who began 
so recently, that six out of the nine papers 
were accepted by the O. G. A. committee. 

Notable Discoveries 

The following letter from a novice is 
so significant that we find it impossible 
to keep its contents to ourselves: 

I am sending to you my copy of the O. G. A. 
test for this month, with a view to having it 
criticized ruthlessly. I have been studying 
shorthand for seven weeks, almost entirely by 
myself although not without some supervision, 
and completed the manual last week. I quite 
realize that I am not yet in the qualifying race 
for the certificate, for I have yet to develop 
speed, accuracy and fluency; yet I shall be 
keenly interested in reading your comment on 
what I have to submit. 

Can you offer suggestions? I have noticed 
so many times, in copying well-written short- 
hand, that mine lacks that certain distinctness 
of form which characterizes the outlines in the 
plate. 

The writer of the preceding letter is 
Hazel R. Sloan of Zion City, Illinois. 
We are as anxious to give as Miss Sloan 
is to hear our criticism of her notes. It 
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will please her to learn that our opinions 
ire the reverse of what she expected, for 
her the have re 
ceived for a long time even from advanced 
writers. The characters are accurately 
made, the joinings are well formed, and 
the outlines are written with the freedom 
and expert It is too bad 
that her copy was prepared in pencil so 
that we are unable to reproduce it. We 
hope, however, that Miss Sloan will give 
us another opportunity to show you her 
beautiful shorthand in connection with 
her test for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit, or our annual contest in the spring. 
Another artist that we have discovered 
is in the person of Leroy 
Davis of the high school 
at Findlay, Ohio. His 


specimen is finest we 


ease of an 


specimen is well worth 


reproducing, but alas, 
that too is written in 
pencil. Lest you for- 
get, let us remind you 
that we are still on the 
lookout for actual speci- 
mens from our appli- 
cants for reproduction, 
although none such has 
appeared in the maga- 
zine for some time. If 
you wish your copy to 
for that 
purpose, you must write 
it in jet black ink on a 
smoothly finished paper, 
in the space of 5x31, 
that it will 
occupy about half a page in the Gregg 
Writer—the space which is devoted to the 
plate of an O. G. A. test. 


Doings of Local Orders 


Some of our local O. G. A.’s have been 
rather backward in keeping us informed 
it headquarters as to what they have been 
If you want to profit by the ex- 
perience of others, it is no more than fair 
that you should contribute your share in 
rder to make the work most effective and 
far reaching. The club that took the first 
ep this year in that direction is Local 
Order No. 21, at Bloom Township High 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, of 
vhich Miss Geneva Cox is the Chairman 


be considered 


inches, so 


doing. 


» hool. 
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of the Program Committee. We are sure 
that all our readers are pricking up their 
ears to hear what she has to say about the 
plans of those active members. 

Our O. G. A. Club, Local Order No. 21, is 
commencing its fourth year. We wish to plan 
a number of very interesting meetings for the 
following year. Will you kindly send me the 
names and addresses of secretaries of other 
local orders, so that I may write to them and 
exchange ideas on programs? 

Our club is very enthusiastically planning 
to do Red Cross work this winter. Are there 
any other clubs which intend doing Red Cross 
work? I should very much appreciate any 
suggestions which you can give me 

No doubt many of the secretaries of the 
other local will have heard from 
Miss Cox by the time 
this magazine reaches 
them. Won't you “do 
your bit” and write us 
about the work of your 
order? By the way, 
photographs of your 
meetings, outings, and 
so forth, will also be 
welcome and will be re- 
produced in this depart 
ment whenever space 
will permit. All the 
teachers have uniformly 
pledged themselves, 
when submitting their 
tests, to interest their 
students in this work. 
We hope that this spirit 
will result not only in 
the revival of the activ- 
ities of our existing or- 
ders, but will give birth to many new ones. 

It will be remembered that in the Au 
gust issue we gave the photographs of 
three of the four winners of prizes in the 
blackboard contest. At that time we had 
no photograph of the winner of the fourth 
prize, Brother Pierre, St. Stanislaus 
College, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. We 
now take pleasure in reproducing the 
photograph of this capable and enthusias- 
tic teacher. 


orders 


An Interesting Experiment 
Again we have received convincing evi- 
dence that the employment of muscular 
movement in the writing of shorthand is 
the remedy for many of the “evils” in 
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execution. This time the experiment was 
made by Miss Audrey Clark of Jenkin- 


town, Pennsylvania. She tells about it in 
the following manner: 


used the muscular movement 
in the preparation of the test. So many writers 
claim that shorthand cannot be written the 
same as longhand. However, I find that it can. 


Just for fun I 


We have quoted Miss Clark’s letter be- 
cause we know that it will benefit a great 
many of our readers. If there be any 
among you who still write shorthand in 
the old-fashioned way, just follow Miss 
Clark’s example and watch the results. 


The O. G. A. Test 
Reading Aloud a Lost Art 


The art of reading aloud is being forgotten. 
When there were many persons who could not 
read, and it was therefore necessary for those 
who could to read aloud, the art prospered. 
But now that everyone can read for himself, 
and does read for himself, we have forgotten 
how to read aloud; there isn’t one man in a 
hundred who can read an ordinary newspaper 
article aloud so his fellows will understand 
and appreciate it. 
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he undertakes to read anything of length to an 
audience. He may be ever so interesting when 
he is talking, but the moment he pulls a paper 
out of his pocket and begins reading, his 
audience fails to follow him. He grows tire- 
some at once. And the speech that has to be 
read—well, it isn’t a speech at all; it is as dull 
and prosy, as sleep-producing, as the sermon 
that has to be read.—The Columbus Dispatch. 


Certificate of Superior Merit Test 
Somewhere Is the Work That Fits 


I am in constant receipt of very many let- 
ters from friendly correspondents who are in- 
terested in ascertaining how they may better 
their present position, or go about getting into 
another line of work where their particular in- 
dividualities or talents may bring them greater 
recognition and rewards. Very many others 
express a perhaps natural discontent with their 
present surroundings and feel that a happier 
commercial future must somewhere be open for 
them. 

Never were the opportunities greater. We 
are to-day the greatest commercial nation on 
the face of the globe, and the actual demand 
for industrious, intelligent, resourceful and 
cheerful workers is far larger than the supply. 

Somewhere is the work that fits you, and 
I am optimistic enough to believe that with 
a little help and, on your part, preseverance, 
you can find it—Henry C. Walker in 
American Magazine 


the 


A public speaker makes a big mistake when 


ARIZONA 
Daphne Bratley 
Clarence Martin 
Sam Rais 
Viola Vincent 

CANADA 
Ada Conlin 
Margaret Cowan 
M. Robertson 

COLORADO 
Louls J. Klindt 
Sonhia M. La Komy 
Sdith Wich 

CONNECTICUT 
Davis Addis 
Josephine M. Durkin 
Florence Maltette 
Catherine Rooney 
Verolyn Schoon- 


maker 
Lillian Shapiro 
ILLINOIS 


Birten C. Brumm 
Lillie Ehlerding 
Clarence C. Herb 
Lorna Lussenhof 
Howard Marvan 
Helen McCollum 
Adele Oberholtzer 
Helen Ostin 

Ruth Prickett 
Marion W. Sleezer 
Hazel R. Sloan 
Evelyn Zum Mallen 


oO 


List of New O. G. A. Members 


1OWA 
Harold Brandenburg 
Marie Dorsey 
Mayme Dusek 
Rachel McLeod 
Florence Metzger 
Carrie Nichols 
Emma Niesley 
Bertha Noadard 
Marie Thompson 
Grant York 
KANSAS 
Clara Bollman 
Vera EB. Hepperly 
Raymond H., 
singer 
Robertine Krummel! 
Adelia Lyons 
Dorothy Mero 
Adelia Miller 
Marie Schiffgen 
Alexander Serafinie 
Ruth Smith 
MARYLAND 
Pauline O. Parker 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mary E. Callahan 
Bertha Cuthill 
Della Morton 
Thomas F. Redmond 
MICHIGAN 
Ieona Bean 
Eleanor Skimin 
MINNESOTA 
Frances Salisbury 


Kent- 


Corinne E. Swanberg 
Myrtle Verran 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jesse F. Holmes 
MISSOURI 

Ella Alpert 
Martha Atwater 
Virgil D. Beckner 
Barbara Fulks 
Leda Garrett 
Myrtle Gerber 
Calvin Gosrey 
Stella Hay 
Bertha Mae Lewis 
Ethel Nisely 


MONTANA 
Jasper E. Fleming 
NEBRASKA 

Jessie F. Connell 
Agnes Murphy 
Dorothy Neiman 
Emma Palm 

Flossie Rominger 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Robert H. Beckley 
Arthur E. Bergeron 
George Blanchard 
Mary A. Brown 
Susie Bryam 
Bernadette Durette 
Dorothy Goodale 
Hilda Reid 

Laura Shea 

Mary Springer 


NEW YORK 
Madeline Butler 
Philip Galitzer 
Earl A. Partridge 
Otto M. Willax 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Emma E. Hobbs 
Frank Schuck 
Esther M. Watne 


OHIO 


Leroy Davis 
Mrs. Charles Grim 
Edwin Hall 
Elizabeth Hobbins 
Glenn Marshall 
Edith Reeves 
Augusta Scheiderer 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Audrey Clark 
Ruth McGroarty 
Catherine Metzger 
Ruth Patterson 
Joseph Pissott 
Beatrice Raphael 
Eva Rustay 
Morris J. Williams 


RHODE ISLAND 
Abraham Blackman 
Charles Blackman 
Helen Dimond 
Edna E. Webb 
Stella E. Webb 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


John Ehrstrom 
Viola McCubbin 
Lillian Walter 
Grace Wilkinson 
Mrs. Woodman 
Julia Zarneke 


TENNESSEE 


Hazel Cross 

Felicia Ferraez 
Sarah W. Foster 
L. M. Gardner 

Mrs. A. M. Grizzard 


TEXAS 
Emma Blasingame 
Christina Lindgren 


Lois Nance 
Mamie Wiseman 


WEST INDIES 
Jose Granados 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Edna Seidler 
Helen Stohlman 


WISCONSIN 
Edna Chandler 
Leona Kramer 
Irene Rau 
Ellen Roche 
Maglen Schmid 
Myrtle Schmidt 
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EDITORIAL 


VIEWS 








‘*‘Famous Shorthand Writers in 


Literature’”’ 
an article on “Famous Shorthand 


N 

| Writers in Literature,” Mr. James A. 

Mills gives a list of distinguished lit- 
erary men who have been writers of short- 
hand. Among the names given by Mr. 
Mills: are the following: 

Charles Dickens, Daniel Defoe (author 
of Robinson Crusoe), Samuel Pepys, John 
Locke, John Wesley, Bishop John Wil- 
kins, Edward Gibbon, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison (twice president of the 
United States), Isaac Disraeli, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Roger Williams, Isaac Watts, 
Lord Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, 
Charles Wesley, G. W. Leibnitz, Sir John 
Herschel, John Bright, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Mann, Professor Max 
Miller, Dr. William T. Harris, Edward 
Everett Hale, Lord Kelvin, Lord Rose- 
bery, Woodrow Wilson. 

This is a great list, but we fear that 
it is not a very accurate one. Cardinal 
Wolsey was born in 1475 and died in 
1580, and the first system of English 
shorthand, that of Dr. Timothy Bright, 
did not make its appearance until 1588. 

Mr. Mills says, “John Bright, the dis- 
tinguished English statesman, orator and 
writer, gave material support to Isaac Pit- 
man in his labors to spread shorthand 
throughout the British Empire,” but the 
truth is that John Bright was not a writer 
of shorthand. The facts are: In Sep- 
tember, 1848, when a young man, Mr. 
Bright presided at a lecture on the subject 
of shorthand delivered by Mr. Joseph Pit- 
man, and in introducing the speaker he 
paid a tribute to the usefulness of the art 
ind expressed his intention “to become 
acquainted with the science.”” When Mr. 
Bright became famous, the Pitman firm 
oncocted from his complimentary refer- 
ences to shorthand in 1848 a testimonial to 
their system, which has been used for ad- 


vertising purposes for over seventy years. 
In view of the extensive publicity given 
to Mr. Bright's alleged “testimonial,” the 
error made by Mr. Mills in assuming that 
Mr. Bright wrote shorthand is a pardon- 
able one. In a letter to Mr. Alfred James, 
the parliamentary reporter, in 1885, Mr. 
Bright said: “I spent some time very 
many years ago in the attempt to learn 
shorthand writing, but was never very suc- 
cessful. I feel it is now too late for me.” 

Nor can the name of Lord Rosebery, 
the distinguished statesman, orator and 
writer, be included in the galaxy of dis- 
tinguished people who have made personal 
use of shorthand. Doubtless the mistake 
in this instance is due to the fact that 
Lord Rosebery presided over the Interna- 
tional Shorthand Congress in 1888, and in 
that capacity made many complimentary 
references to what he termed “the lithe 
and noble art of shorthand writing.” 

The only evidence that Benjamin Frank- 
lin had any knowledge of shorthand is the 
following quotation from his famous Auto- 
biography: “My Uncle Benjamin had 
formed a shorthand of his own, which he 
taught me, but never practicing it, I have 
now forgot it.” 

There are some other names in the list 
about which we are in doubt. But we 
are glad to say that these could be offset 
by the names of many distinguished people 
who wrote shorthand whose names are not 
included in the list. 


oO° 


As a Business Man Sees It 
CURIOUS and unusual tribute to 


the value of this magazine came 
to us in the course of a recent con- 
versation with a business man. He said 
that in dealing with applicants for posi- 
tions as stenographers he always asked 
them if they were readers of the Gregg 
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Writer. Ue asserted: “Invariably I find 


that those who do read your magazine are 
good stenographers; if they do not read 
the magazine, they are generally medio- 


cre. 

The reason for this is clear. It is not 
merely that the study of the plates in the 
magazine develops the stenographer’s style 
of writing and gives him a broader short- 
hand vocabulary. The very fact that a 
stenographer reads the magazine shows 
that he is ambitious and has a desire to 
excel in his profession. In all professions, 
and in all lines of business, the people who 
read their professional or class publica- 
tions are the people who lead. 


- ¢ ° 3 ° 


Growth of California High 
Schools 


ROM the proceedings of the Cali- 
PB rernis High School Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation we clip the following inter- 
esting statistics about the growth of high 
schools in that state which are given by 
Job Wood, Jr., Statistician in the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Schools. In 1902 we had 139 schools; 1916 
gives 288, a gain of 149 or 107 per cent. 

Teachers. In 1902 we had 606; 1916 gives 
3,999, a gain of 3,393 or 560 per cent. 

Pupils Enrolled. In 1902 we had 14,292; 1916 
gives 95,426, a gain of 81,134 or 567 per cent. 

Average Daily Attendance. In 1902 we had 
12,148. In 1916 we had 58,881, a gain of 46,- 
733 or 385 per cent. 

And a very gratifying thing about the 
development of high schools in California 
is the recognition given the commercial 
subjects. 


oO°o 
Shorthand in Nicaragua 


UR good friend, Mr. L. N. Jimenez, 
QO private secretary to Mr. Clifford D. 
Ham, United States Collector of 
Customs at Managua, Nicaragua, Central 
America, informs us that shorthand has 
been adopted officially by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction of Nicaragua. The 
first course in shorthand ever instituted in 
the public schools of that country has been 
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opened at the Normal School (for girls) 
of Managua, and at the request of the 
Minister of Public Instruction Mr. Jiminez 
has been appointed instructor of short- 
hand. Among the members of the short- 
hand class are the teachers who graduated 
in recent years and who are now having 
practice teaching in the Normal School. 

Mr. Jimenez was in San Juan last year 
when we visited Porto Rico, and made an 
eloquent address on the value of shorthand 
at the reception which was tendered us by 
the shorthand writers of San Juan. He 
has had much experience as a practical 
stenographer, in both English and Spanish, 
and we wish him every possible success in 
the splendid work he is doing in Nicara- 
gua. 


oOo 


Editorial Brevities 


Mr. J. A. Book, president of the Public 
School Department of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, is sending 
out a letter to commercial teachers in the 
public schools, in which he says in part: 


This is the one big meeting of the year for 
all commercial teachers of the United States, 
and, as such, should claim widespread atten- 
tion in the educational world. A casual glance 
at the talent on the program will convince 
anyone that it will be a meeting abounding in 
inspiration, information and good cheer. In 
addition it will offer an opportunity for one to 
get acquainted with the “Live Wires” in com- 
mercial education, and to learn of some of the 
big things that are being done in our line. 

We are all asked at this time to do our bit 
for our country. How can we as commercial 
teachers better do a part of our bit than in 
preparing for better service in the schools? 
And further, how can we better prepare for 
service than by getting the inspiration and 
ideas of those who are doing big iieen for the 
advancement of commercial education, such as 
will be offered at the Chicago meeting? 

All the “Live Wires” will be at the Chicago 
meeting. Are you going to be in the “Live 
Wire Class”? 


A careful reading of the program will 
substantiate Mr. Book’s statement that 
some of the heavy artillery of commercial 
work has been secured for this section 

= F 

A special call is being sent out by the 

War Department for stenographers and 
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typists in the statistical division of the 
Adjutant General’s office. The beginning 
salary is one thousand dollars a year. Can- 
didates are to apply to civil service au- 
thorities for an immediate examination 
with the request for certification to the 
statistical division of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office in Washington for special duty. 
At the same time they are to send their 
names and addresses to Lieut. Robert S. 
Fowler, Adjutant General’s office, War 
Department, Washington. 


* * * o 


Among the institutions which are grant- 
ing college credit for commercial subjects 
is the State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington. High school graduates 
taking one-year courses in either short- 
hand or typewriting or both, and receiving 
a certificate of proficiency or diploma, are 
given full credit toward the electives in 
any college work. Those not taking the 
entire commercial course may receive full 
credit for a usable minimum— in shorthand, 
three terms of an hour a day; in typewrit- 
ing, two terms of an hour a day; in book- 
keeping, two terms of an hour a day. Mr. 
Harold H. Smith, who is in charge of the 
work in the State College, is to be con- 
gratulated on having secured this recogni- 
tion. 

. * 7 


A set of eight standards, one for each of 
the eight elementary school grades, for 
measuring adequately the penmanship of 
pupils in position, movement, speed and 
form has been devised by A. N. Palmer, 
iuthor of the Palmer Method of Business 
Writing. 

The set contains facsimile reproduc- 
tions of pupils’ penmanship, grade by 
grade, which were selected from more than 
5,000 specimens written by pupils under 
the observation of skilled instructors. 
These standards represent in their classi- 
fication consideration of the elements of 
posture, movement, speed and form, and 
exactness in their tabulation. To go with 
the penmanship evaluation standards, Mr. 
Palmer has designed a tabulating pad 
which reduces more than one-half the 
time usually taken to survey and grade a 

ss in penmanship. 
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Articles have appeared in many of the 
newspapers stating that the Engineers’ 
Corps wants hundreds of skilled stenog- 
raphers for immediate service in France. 
The salaries range from one thousand to 
eighteen hundred a year, with rations, 
quarters, and medical attention. Qualified 
men should apply direct to the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, in Wash 
ington. Incidentally, we mention that a 
great many of “our boys” wearing the 
khaki have called at our office in New York 
They were at- 
Service as 


on their way to France. 
tached to the Signal Corps 
stenographers. 


These are strenuous times for all Gov- 
ernment employees—post-office employees 
included—and publishers of monthly and 
weekly magazines are unanimously urging 
subscribers to be patient. The following 
from the Pathfinder Publishing Company 
will be subscribed to by everyone who has 
had an opportunity to observe the condi 
tions. 

“It must be remembered that war opera- 
tions have the right of way everywhere now 
and that all mails will be subject more 
or less to delays. Uncle Sam’s mail men 
and postmasters are overworked; they are 
called on to do more work than in peace 
times, and do it with less help; many 
trains have been entirely taken off and 
others are running late. Often the usual 
mail connections are missed. Nobody is 
to blame; it is simply one of the war con- 
ditions. Subscribers will please be patient 
and adjust themselves to the necessities of 
the case.” 


Did you ever know a successful doctor 
who did not read his professional paper? 
Just as he needs to keep abreast of the 
latest developments in medical science, so 
you need to keep in touch with the work 
of experts in shorthand and typewriting. 
Otherwise your work, so far from improv- 


ing, will degenerate. After you leave 
school the stimulus of your fellow students 
and your teacher will be removed. The 
magazine will then be indispensable. The 
coming volume will be especially rich in 
the things you need. 
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A Message from the United States Food Administration 


) 


ba 


The key to this plate will be given next month 
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The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Edward J]. McNamara, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify onthe tests. 
Membership carries with it the prestige 
of superior craftsmanship. 
na How to become a thember: Students of 
The §Typewriting who have not yet attained 
Os 6 speed of forty words a minute are 
Pin eligible for Junior Membership. 
All typists who are interested in producing 
practical, artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at a rate of 
forty words a minute or more for ten minutes 
under International rules, are eligible for Senior 
Membership. 





Tests for Admission: The test for both Junior 
and Senior membership appears in this depart- 
ment each month. The tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. Each part of the test should be typed 
on a separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following publication. 
An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful certificate of membership is 
mailed to all those who pass either test. A 
— giving full particulars will be mailed 
ree. 








Departmental Style of Letters 


October Senior test arranged in “de- 

partmental” style, our mail has be- 
come an accumulation of interrogation 
points. Everyone wants to know what is 
the departmental style of letter arrange- 
ment; many ingenious suggestions and 
guesses have been made, but the writers 
have not quite hit the mark. 


This is one of those things that are 
mighty simple and easy if you know what 
they are. In the last examination in Type- 
writing and Office Practice set by the 
Regents of the State of New York, the 
candidates were asked to describe a 
“window envelope.” Most of them 
knew just what was wanted, but 
they did not know it by that name, 
although in this case “window envel- 
ope” is more descriptive of the particu- 
lar type of envelope than “departmental” 
is of a particular arrangement of letter. 
The window envelope is one having a trans- 
parent slit through which the name and 
uddress of the person addressed can be 
read. 

The departmental style of arrangement 

the formal, dignified style adopted by 
governmental offices such as the Treasury 


Goce we asked to have a letter in the 


Department, the Post Office, Department 
of State, etc. It usually begins with a 
formal salutation such as “My dear Sir,” 
and ends with a formal close such as “Be- 
lieve me, Sir,” etc. But the principal char- 
acteristic is the placing of the name and 
address at the lower left-hand corner of 
the letter instead of the usual place for 
the superscription above the salutation. 


Illegible Names 


The secretary of the Board of Examin- 
ers frequently experiences great difficulty 
in making out the names of those who 
send in their tests when the name appears 
written with pen and ink. It is allowable 
to slur over a letter or two in guessing at a 
person’s name when talking to him, but 
when the name is to be put on a certifi- 
cate, it should be properly spelled. Candi- 
dates will do much to relieve our secre- 
tary’s mind if they will kindly type the 
name on the paper as well as sign it. 


Things You Ought to Know 
Where is the left marginal release on 


your machine? 


Abbreviate as little as possible. It is 
just as easy to write Street or Avenue in 
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full as to abbreviate them, and they look 
better. 

Use two hyphens for a dash. 

In stating ages spell them out; do not 
use numbers. 


This Month’s Tests 


Junior 


Plan a good arrangement and make a 
perfect copy of the following: 


The ability to write a good business letter is 
a valuable asset. Since almost every large 
transaction turns on the pivot of a letter, the 
man who writes the letter wields a power which 
is worth cultivating. To place a proper es- 
timate on the power of letter writing is a big 
step towards business success. Everyone has 
heard of instances where a single letter has 
turned the favors of fortune. The chief ways 
of developing ability in this field are as fol- 
lows: write important letters by hand before 
dictating, consider the relative merits of in- 
coming correspondence, study the art of rheto- 
ric, and take pains with every letter vou write. 
Thoughts on Business 


Arrange the following letter artistically: 


Mr. William P. Collins, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. Dear Mr. Collins: 
I am informed that Prof. Walter H. Page, of 
the University of New York, who is one of 
the United States delegates to the International 
Educational Conference, is to be in the West 
during the last week of December and the first 
week of January and that he will be available 
for lecture engagements. If I had not ar- 
ranged for the meeting of the Geographical 
Society of San Francisco on the first Tuesday 
in January, I should be glad to give Professor 
Page one of those dates. However, I have 
definitely arranged for other speakers and can- 
not, therefore, give him a place on the program, 
which I very much regret. I know Professor 
Page personally and have heard him speak a 
number of times. I think him to be a strong 
man and a very interesting and instructive 
speaker. It is for this reason that I am 
bringing him to the attention of your society, 
thinking you may wish to invite him to give an 
address during one of the weeks he will be in 
your vicinity. Very truly yours, 


Senior 

Arrange the following letter in block 
form: 

Mrs. Edgar M. Thompson, 66 Essex Terrace, 
Montclair, New Jersey. Dear Madam: On 
receipt No. 21073, issued December 1, for 
towels, one globe, one pair of gloves, and two 
or three shades, we received one piece of silk, 
one bowl, three shades, one holder and sixteen 
towels. If other merchandise was returned at 
the same time, please furnish description and 
price; also state how many parcels were given 
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to our driver. In case the articles mentioned 
as received are all you returned, a reply to 
this letter will not be necessary. Yours very 
truly, 

Arrange the following material into an 
attractive booklet: 


The League for Business Opportunities for 
Women. Room 1109, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City, Murray Hill 1779. Officers 
of the League: Mrs. Henry Bruere, President; 
Mary S. Snow, Vice-President; Mrs. Anna M. 
Crocker, Recording Secretary; Dorothy Straus, 
60 Wall Street, Treasurer. The League for 
Business Opportunities for Women is an asso- 
ciation of business and professional women who 
have organized for these purposes: to enable 
business and professional women to know each 
other and to meet together to discuss matters 
of common interest; to provide a clearing house 
of information regarding women’s experiences 
and achievements in the business and pro- 
fessional fields; to offer to young women the 
benefit of the expert advice of those women 
who have achieved success in their various 
lines of work; to serve as a medium through 
which business and professional women may 
work together for the common good. The 
membership of the League is composed of Ex- 
pert Accountants, Women in Advertising, 
Architects, Artists, Buyers, Saleswomen, 
Women in Civil Service, Curators, Department 
Managers and Supervisors, Domestic Scientists, 
Efficiency Experts, Women in Finance, Insur- 
ance Managers and Agents, Interior Deco 
rators, Journalists, Editors, Writers, Lawvers, 
Librarians, Doctors, Owners of Business, Pub- 
licists, Secretaries and Stenographers, Social 
Workers, Statisticians, Teachers, Telephone 
Operators, Nurses and Housekeepers. “Women 
at Work” is the title of the twelve-page month- 
ly bulletin issued by the League. The subscrip- 
tion price for one vear is $1.00. Membership 
in the League, including subscription to 
“Women at Work,” is $2.00. Sustaining mem- 
bership, with all privileges, is $5.00. Address, 
Executive Secretary, Room 1109, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City, for further informa 
tion. 


Intensive Exercises 
for the Typist 
EARLY every typist is aware of 
N some mistake that keeps cropping 
out in her work from time to time. 


This is generally due to some faulty tech- 
nique that escaped attention while she was 


learning. It may be that the typist finds 
herself weak on the first bank of keys. 
This difficulty may be removed by special 
practice designed to strengthen the fingers 
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or fix the correct reaches 


the different keys. 


in operating 


Suggested Exercises 
lor anyone who needs practice on the 
first bank of keys, we offer the following: 
To equip our tour to upper territory we 
require two pretty typewriter oper- 
ators. 
Anyone whose speed normally is forty 
words a minute who can typewrite this 
entence without error five times in a min 


Business Characteristics 


Good Memory 
7 ATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD 


and Arthur Newcomb, authors of 
“Analysing Character,’ a book 
which created a sensation a few years ago 
in the business world, offered 
1 theory for the scientific selection of em- 


because it 


' 


ployees or executives, give memory a very 
high place in the list of qualities that 


nake for success. In listing the qualities 
for clerical work, they put memory in the 


third place. 


In Incident 


At a dinner given by a large manufac 
the im- 
shown 


turing concern the other evening, 


good memory was 
a remark overheard in the 
The dinner was attended by 


Just 


rtance of a 
ery clearly by 
nversation. 
ny of the 
efore the time for going into the dining 
ill arrived, of the assistant man- 
gers came up to my companion in a rush 
“Watkins,” he “do 
1 favor. I want you to stay with me 
get seated because I don’t know 
of these people by name, and I ought 
But I have no head for 
ople’s names at all. When you see any 
ne coming, shake hands and call his name 
you know him.” Here was a 
sperate 


firm’s best customers. 
one 


excitement said, 


til we 


now them all. 


man ina 
situation because he had a 
memory. He had probably 
been introduced to the same people sev- 
ral times, but he had never been able to 
rain himself in memorizing names. It is 


ache rous 
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ute, and do it twice in succession, should 
feel that satisfactory control of the keys 
in the first bank 

For those who need practice on the first 
and second banks of keys, we offer the 


is secured. 


following: 
In her excessive z¢ al to « xcel, the sweet 
lass on the piazza failed completely. 
This exercise should be typed the same 
as the above We should be interested in 
receiving copies of the exercises after they 
are finished from those who may wish to 


send them in 


Vi 

an evening spent in a 
almost every 
for fear of 
intended. 


hard to imagine 
more uncomfortabl 
minute of the time an 


where none 


way; 
agony 
giving offense was 


An Invaluable Asset 


In business a good memory is an invalu- 
able asset. It makes little difference 
whether you are an executive or a clerk, 
able to recall facts, names 
ind faces readily. A friend of mine has 
recently been made a partner in a large 
sccounting concern, and not a little of his 
success is due to his remarkable memory. 
It has been observed of him that in one 
case he had met a gentlemen only once at 
a convention seven years previous, and he 


you must be 


was able to call the man’s name as soon 
as he encountered him 

\ good memory for names and faces is 
a business asset because it is one item in 
the modern business policy of “the cus 
tomer be pleased” which is characterizing 
progressive firms. The customer is pleased 
because he feels that his identity has not 
been lost in the mass of other customers, 
and this gives him an impression that his 
business is large enough and important 
enough to warrant the dealer in taking the 
trouble to remember him. 

In a stenographer a 
most important At the 


good memory is 
beginning of the 
war when everyone was soliciting funds 
to relieve the Belgians, the statement that 
made the greatest appeal and brought in 
the most funds was “He gives twice who 
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gives quickly,” and the stenographer who 
can rely upon her memory serves twice 
when the emergency arises. Men who 
employ stenographers frequently cannot 
be bothered with details, and when a ques- 
tion arises concerning them, the stenog- 
rapher must be in a position to answer. 

Picture a business man in a conversa- 
tion over the telephone. Some question 
arises about a letter that has been dictated 
to the stenographer. The dictator does 
not remember the contents fully and he 
turns to the stenographer because there is 
no time to go to the file and keep the other 
person waiting. If the stenographer can 
step right in and tell just what was in the 
letter, she serves twice because she serves 
quickly and in an emergency. 


Memory and Interest 


We remember those things in which we 
take the greatest interest, and to which we 
pay the closest attention. As a general 
rule, the one who is interested in her job 
has little difficulty in remembering things 
that concern her or the employer. It is 
the girl who gets all her enjoyment else- 
where and whose interests are outside, that 
forgets. She just goes to work in order 
to draw a salary. So if you wish to meas- 
ure your interest in your employment, do 
so by the ability you have developed to 
recall things concerning the business. 
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Memory Development 


There are many peculiar notions con- 
cerning memory. Some people look upon 
the learning of names of people, and the 
recalling of such things as telephone num- 
bers as a waste of time and an actual 
abuse of the memory. They claim that 
the memory should be used only for the 
things in life that count; that it should be 
used for holding information about his- 
tory, poetry, etc. These persons forget 
that memory is not a storehouse which 
becomes overcrowded. The capacity of 
the human memory seems to be unlimited. 
There is no such thing as filling the mind 
with facts so that it becomes so full that 
it cannot hold any more. 


Memory depends upon associations. As 
there are three general classes of associa- 
tions, each one should have three oppor- 
tunities at least to fix a fact in memory. 


We remember by associations of simi- 
larity. Thus, one person resembles another 
and when we see the first, we think of 
the second. We remember by associations 
of differences. Thus, when we experience 
a cold day, it may make us think of a 
warm one, or vice versa. We remember 
by associations of contiguity. When we 
enter a place for the first time with a 
friend, every other time we go there it 
may put us in mind of him. 


Senior Division 


ARIZONA 


Daphne L. Bratley 
Clarence R. Martin 
Viola Vincent 


MINNESOTA 
Gladys Baxter 
Astrid Normann 
lillie G. Sevigny 

MONTANA 


P. 8S. Gerlings 


WASHINGTON 
Rev. Leo Hanson 

WISCONSIN 
Elaine Aley 


CALIFORNIA 
Lola Harris 
Eleanor J. Rogers 
Erma Tolle 


CANADA 
Waldron 


HONOLULU 
Charles Chi 

INDIANA 
Lucile Cope 
Florence Debold 
Cecilia Humpfer 
Florence Lauerman 
Emma Maginot 
Christina Thiel 

KANSAS 
Everett E. McGhee 

MARYLAND 
Mary F. Bailey 
Edward W. Holland 
Mary Hollins 
Pauline O. Parker 


Grace 


© 


Junior 


MINNESOTA 
Gladys Aufderhar 
Dorothea Fifield 
Vivian Lancaster 
Rose Schmalzbauer 


Genevieve Schmotter 


Cecilia Schwartz 
Alice Smith 
MINNESOTA 
Helen Sullivan 
Esther Thoele 
Margaret Traxler 
MISSOURI 
Helen Craddock 
Sara Crane 
Leo J. Falk 
Carlisle L. Helber 
Gladys Norton 
NEBRASKA 
Aloysia A. Kimmel 
Lucy Rasmussen 
NEW JERSEY 
Helen B. Kaulfuss 


List of New O. A. T. Members 


Division 
NEW YORK 
Ulyra Barbour 
Kenneth P. 
May E. 


Fritz 8. Darrow 


Dorothy M. DeRitter 


Irene Doughty 
Sadie G. Fisk 
Sidney Gavin 
Mary A. Higgins 
Dulcie E. Johnson 
Annamae Keefe 
Marion L. Merrill 


J. Margaret Rebban 


Marie G. Regan 
Lucille Schmitz 
Mildred Sheldon 
Emma Thompson 
Louise Wiles 


OHIO 


Elizabeth Hobbins 
Ernest R. Laws 
Edith Reeves 


Button 
Bwggeman 4 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eva M. Bright 
Esther Engle 
Earl M. Newhard 
. Linda Rapp 
Joseph H. Vozella 


PORTO RICO 
Aureo B. Garcia 


TEXAS 
Dorothy Cleavenge 
Irene Ervin 


WASHINGTON 
Marie Ambrose 
Sarah B. Crowley 
Charles Gonser 
Ellen McGreevy 
Agnes Molohon 
Dorothy Rainbolt 
Beatrice E. Spores 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Willie R. Austin 
Edna Fleshman 
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SHORT STORIES in SHORTHAND 





Atrocities 


Horrors of War 


/ 
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Program G. S. F. and N. C. T. F. 


December 26—December 29, 1917, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Wednesday Morning, December 2 


Gregg Shorthand Federation, 9:30 to 12:00 


President’s Address, “Dreams That Come True.” 

James C. Reed, State Normal School, Whi 
From Theory to Practice in Shorthand. 

W. N. Watson, Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebrash 

D. D. Mueller, Mueller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohi« 
Shorthand in the Junior High School. 

A. E. Davidson, Junior High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

J. L. Holtsclaw, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 
Arousing and Maintaining Enthusiasm. 

FE. B. Moore, Evanston, Illinois 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 26 
Gregg Shorthand Federation, 2:00 to 5:00 


rraining of Stenographers to Meet the Demands Created by the War 
Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Discussion led by John Robert Gregg, New York City 
Using the Blackboard Effectively in the Teaching of Shorthand 
J. C. Tritch, International Business College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
H. M. Munford, Gregg School, Chicago. 
My Typewriting Program. 
Ina Thomas, West High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Emma Reynolds, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 
The Teaching of Business Correspondence through the Medium of the Dictation Class 
Profe ssor Edward H. Gardner, University of Wisconsin. Madison. Wisconsin 


Wednesday Evening, December 26 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 8:00 


Federation Reception and Dance. 


Thursday Morning, December 27 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 9:00 to 12:00 


Music 

Led by {. N. Palmer. New York City 
Address 

Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago. 
Address 


Represe ntative, U. S. Civil Service Commission. Washinaton. D. C 


President’s Address 
H. M. Owen, Decatur, Illinois. 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27 
Private School Department, N.C. T. F., 2:00 to 4:00 


The Private Commercial School Ideal—lInspirational 
J. S. Dickey, Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Kentuck 
Business English as It Is or Should Be Viewed and Handled in the Private School 
H. A. Hagar, Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 
I LD. Mueller, Mueller School of Business, Cincinnati O;} ; 
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Public School Department, N.C. T. F., 2:00 to 4:00 


esident’s Remarks 

J {. Book ‘ f Division High School, Milwauke iL 

the Standardization of Transcript Requirements for High Schools 
Ina Thomas, West High School, Des Moines, lowa 

What the Business Man Expects of the Commercial Graduate 
Charles P. Avery, Office Employment Manager, Marsha 

Some Scientific Measurements in Commercial Education 
Clay D. Slinke Director of Business Education. Des Moir rt 
Discussion led by J. L. Holtsclaw, High School of Commerce ( Vichiaqan 

tical Course in Salest lip and Advertising for High Schools , 
Ne] } Whitewate Wiscons 


Round Tables, N. C. T. F 4:00 to 6:00 


Thursday Evening, December 27 
Gregg Shorthand Federation, 8:00 


Shorthand Should Be Used by Evervone Who Writes: How Can Thi Be Brought About? 
John Robert Greqq, New York City 
\ New De velopment: The “Secretarial Course.” 
Harlan Eugene Read, Springfield, Illinoi 
F. L. Dyke, Dyke School of Business, Cleveland, Ohi: 
Paul A. Carlson, State Normal School, Whitewater. Wis 


Friday Morning, December 28 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 9:00 to 12:00 


Music. 

Led by A. N. Palmer, New York City. 
Business Meeting. 

Report of Committee on Co-operation 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of place of meeting for next year, etc 


Friday Afternoon, December 25 
Round Tables, N. C. T. F., 2:00 to 4:00 


Public School Department, N.C. T. F., 4:00 to 6:00 
lhe Value of Educational Surveys 
Paul S. Lomax, New Mexico Normal University, Las 
the Boy and His Opportunities. 
Judge John P. MecGoorty, Chicago. 
e Relation of the Commercial Department to the High School 
C. P. Briaas. Principal, Rockford High Schoo Rockf 
bird’s-Eye View of Business English. 
Maurice J Lacey High School of Commerce, Boston, Mas 


Private School Department, N.C. T. F., 4:00 to 6:00 


Development of the Private Commercial School from the Stan¢ 
Is icher 
Executive, S. C. William President, Roche UF. Institute 
Rochester. N Y 
( ede De 5 Moines. lowa. 
xpert Business Training, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
s and Requirements in Commercial Training as Seen by the Employment Manager 
1 Chicago Employment Manage r. 


lpoints of Executive and 


Teacher, M Janet Biller. Capital City Comme ial ¢ 
Discussion led by Miss N. M Huff, Huff’s School of EF 


} 
a 
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Friday Evening, December 28 
Gregg Shorthand Federation, 8:00 


Shorthand Speed Contest for Medals, Certificates and Cash Prizes 
Four beautiful silver trophies and $195 in gold will be distributed. 
Gregg Shorthand Federation Speed Certificates will be awarded to those 
whose transcripts show no more than five per cent of errors. Dictations 
will be given at the following speeds: 125, 150, 175, 200, 250. Solid matter 
in the first four; court testimony in the fifth. 
Note: Dictations will be given only in the classes for which at least 
three entries have been made. 
Teachers’ Impromptu Contest. 
To be decided by vote of the audience. 
Prize: Handsome Silver Trophy. 


Saturday Morning, December 29 
Round Tables, N. C. T. F., 9:00 to 10:00 
Private School Department, N.C. T. F., 10:00 to 11:30 


lraining for Civil Service. 
Mrs. Clara McDaniel, Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Election of Officers 


Public School Department, N. C. T. F., 10:00 to 11:30 


The School and Office Plan of Training Students for Business. 

Paul A. Carlson, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Centralization of High School Accounting in Commercial Departments 

C. M. Yoder... Washinaton High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Systematizing Typewriting Speed Work 

Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Election of Officers , 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 11:30 to 12:00 


Music. 
Led by A. N. Palmer, New York City. 
Address. 
Ww. EK. Dengler, Philade Iphia Business Colle ge, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 29 


Gregg Shorthand Federation, 2:00 


Award of Prizes in Speed Contest. 
Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers 
Examination for Federation Teachers’ Certificates. 
Full particulars about this examination and application blanks may he 
obtained by addressing Mr. A. A. Bowle, Secretary of the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation, 24 Fast 28th Street, New York City. 


Reporters’ Section, G. S. F. 


A special meeting for reporters will be held. Inquire of the secretary, Miss Blanche Boring 
21 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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IDEA EXCHANGE 


If you have found a time- or effort-saving way 
of doing your work, tell the department about it briefly, succinctly. Your 
idea may be of value to thousands of others. 
printed will be entitled to a twelve months extension of their subscription. 


or a unique way— 


Those whose suggestions are 
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Care of the Typewriter 


T one time I was in the employ of 
a company whose manager gave me 
some valuable suggestions about 
the care of the typewriter. He cautioned me 
never to leave a typewriter uncovered near 
an open window, and under no circum- 
stances to leave it exposed to damp or in- 
clement weather conditions, i.e., never use 
it near an open window during rainy 
weather. My present employer recently 
showed me an almost new typewriter that 
had become badly disabled through neg- 
lecting to observe proper precautions. The 
carriage ran very hard, the type was 
furry” and the keys stuck to the platen. 
Nothing was wrong with the typewriter 
itself, save that it had been exposed to 
damp weather. Furthermore, a typewriter 
should never be placed near an outside 
wall. This contact with extreme tempera- 
tures has a decidedly bad effect upon its 
delicate mechanism.— Susan Frawley, 
Sevierville, Tennessee. 


A New Way to Clean Type 


Take a piece of cheesecloth and lay it 
over your type, then take your type brush 
ind rub backward and forward over the 
keys until the type is perfectly clean. You 
will find this much quicker and better than 
ising benzine, as benzine usually eats the 
enamel on the typewriter.— Josephine 
Ciardi, Nutley, New Jersey. 


Writing Headings on Form Letters 


Having a large number of circular let- 
ters to write and desiring to put the name 
ind address on each, I wrote four at one 
time, putting a square of thin paper be- 
hind each carbon and addressing one let- 
ter. I then removed one square of paper, 

tting it before the first sheet, and ad- 


dressed another letter. I then removed 
one square and put it between the carbon 
and letter just addressed, and so on until 
each of the four sheets had a name, ad 
dress and salutation. I then removed all 
the squares of paper and wrote the letter. 
This is a quick way and also gives a more 
nearly uniform letter than by adding the 
address with the ribbon.—J. G. Millhuff, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Indicating Dictators on Notes 


When a stenographer is taking dictation 
from several people and frequently has to 
refer to his notes, it is necessary to be able 
to determine quickly where the notes are 
that he is looking for. Perhaps some let- 
ters had to be rushed and gotten out be- 
fore others, thus leaving soine notes un- 
transcribed. A helpful scheme in this 
case is to secure a blue pencil and write 
the initials of the dictator and the date 
when the letter was written in the center 
of the notes. Then if a stenographer is 
referring to a letter from Mr. Crown, 
taken a few days before, he does not 
waste time looking at Messrs. Jones’ and 
Black’s notes, but looks for the initial C. 
—Robert T. Ellsworth, Buffalo, New 
York. 

A Booklet Cover 

Use a piece of heavy paper suitable for 
a cover; it should be about half an inch 
wider than the written sheets are long and 
about twenty-three inches long. Fold 
crosswise exactly in the center; the front 
and back covers are now formed. Next 
fold back each cover and crease three- 
fourths of an inch from the first fold, then 
again fold and crease even with the first 
crease made. This will leave a creased 
receptacle for the sheets to be inserted. 
This creased portion or receptacle should 
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be punched in two or more places and 
spreading fasteners inserted and clinched 
vers may then be 


dow n. The two outside ce 


folded over, making a very neat and ser 


viceable folder showing no clasps or 


beauty-marring fasteners VU. H. Ammon, 


Lansing, Michigan. 


To Arrange Paper and Carbon Sheets 


When making a large number of copies, 
particularly on onion skin paper and with 
extra light carbon, a deal of 
is saved and better results obtained by 
using the box in which the paper is re- 
ceived to arrange the paper and carbon. 
If the box is set on edge and tilted slightly 
backward against a rest, the sheets will 
slip down until (if both paper and carbon 
are the same size) all edges are perfectly 
true.—Joseph M. Burchill, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


great time 


Typewriter Roller When 


Cutting Stencils 


To Protect 


Take a large envelope and cut off the 
back. Then take the face part and roll 
around the roller of the machine and wet 
the mucilage on the end and paste down. 
This acts as a blotter and will absorb any 
fluid that runs out of the stencil. Some- 
times the “blotter’’ will become quite wet, 
but it will take a long time, then you may 


repeat as many times as you see fit, but 


I never use more than one in two days, 
so you can readily see that I am not only 
saving time, but also keeping the roller 
clean.—.J. E. Stauffer, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


To Make Corrections on Pages Fastened 
Together 

When wishing to make a correction on 
a page after being fastened to other pages, 
insert a separate sheet of paper in the 
typewriter and turn the platen until the 
paper is even with the edge of the paper 
fingers, then insert the lower edge of the 
page on which the correction is to be made, 
slipping it under the edge of the paper in 
the machine, turn the platen back until 
the line is reached in which the correction 
Of course the first paper 
removed 


is to be made. 

inserted in the machine can be 

when the paper for correction is in place. 
Anne Kelly, Creston, Iowa. 
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Filling in Form Letters 
Hold the left 
drop it in the squarely against 
the paper feed, turning it in with the right 
hand. After filling in the date, name and 
address, the paper is only about one-third 


letterhead in the hand, 


machine, 


Grasp the bottom 
hand, 


the way in the machine. 
of the letterhead with the right 
pulling out the sheet the same way it went 
into the machine, picking up the next let- 
ter with the left hand at the same time 
It is much quicker to pull the letter back 
the than to run it on 

Esper A. Counts, Indianapolis, 


out of machine 
through. 


Indiana. 
Insertions in Shorthand Notes 


\n employer often requests his stenog 
rapher to read back a letter he has dictated 
and adds phrases and sentences which the 
stenographer inserts with the notes, giving 
the book an untidy appearance and at the 
same time making a confusing page from 
which to transcribe. If, on the other hand, 
the stenographer would write the insertions 
at the end of his notes, indicating in the 
notes where they are to go, using the letter 
a for the first insertion, b for the second, 
and so on, with a corresponding letter at the 
bottom, his notebook would present a neat 
appearance and time would be 
A. Kobez, New York City. 


Marking Personal Letters 


saved. 


In order to 
whether a certain letter had been marked 
“personal” on the envelope when so in 
structed by the dictator, I have formed 
the habit of placing the lower inch of the 
envelope over the top of the letterhead, 
thus making an impression of the word 
“Personal” on the carbon copy of the let 
ter, but not of course on the original 
D. B. Simpson, Chicago, Illinois. 


prevent disputes as to 


An Unnoticeable Erasure 
To make an practically un 
noticeable place a piece of paper over it 
and rub the surface again with the eraser. 
or preferably with the end of a glass pa- 
per weight for a few seconds. This will 
bring the gloss back upon the paper and 


when the correction is made, render it im 
Florence 


erasure 


possible to detect the erasure. 
LaFargue, New York City. 
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How to Succeed in Business—! 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 


Extracts from an address to the students of the Polytechnic High School and the Junior 
College, Riverside, California, by Mr. E. B. Criddle of the Southern Sierras Power Company.) 
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How to Succeed in Business—II 


| We are indebted to Mr. George W. Scott for the summary of this excellent address.—RFditor. | 
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From Stenographer to Judge 


RECENT issue of the Woman’s 
A Wona contains a picture and ar- 
ticle about Miss Reah M. White- 
head, who is the first woman judge of the 
Justice Court of King County, Washing- 
ton. Among other things the article 
says: 
All her life has been sur 


Miss Whitehead 


prising people. A few years ago she was the 
voungest court stenographer in the world, and 


trial, and often, it is stated, she knows more 
of the details of the case than the lawyer who 
is trying it. 

“What next?” is the question that is upper- 
most in the minds of many of Miss Whitehead's 
friends. She is president of a large club of 
working girls, which she helped to organize, 
ind when she acts as their hostess she can show 
them that a legal mind is not above making a 
good clam chowder. A good lawyer ought to 
be a good cook for it takes accuracy to reach 


perfection in cooking; “a little of this and a 


Jvuver Wurrenerap Parestprne 1x Court 


just prior to her election as judge she was a 
deputy prosecuting attorney, a very unusual 
position for a woman. She began early to 
blaze new trails for women. 

Miss Whitehead was admitted to the bar 
n 1905 and soon began to try cases—and win 
them. The same qualities that made her a 
good stenographer made her a good lawyer; 
she was ever on the alert and accurate. It 
was her belief that good work always tells, 
which made her win the judgeship when she 
determined to run for this office, for she made 
the people see that good work is essential in a 
public servant. The women in Seattle be- 
eved in Miss Whitehead and helped to elect 
ner 

No doubt many prisoners receive a shock 
when they are led handcuffed into the dock 
nd turn to “size up the judge” and see an at- 
tractive young woman instead of the tradition- 
lly frowning man. 

Lawyers report that business in her court 

oves more promptly than in any other. She 

s her cases well in hand before they come to 


little of that all jumbled together does not make 
a perfect cake any more than a few jumbled 
facts make a successful lawyer,” says Judge 
Whitehead. 

Many of our readers will remember 
the entertaining article from the pen of 
Miss Whitehead giving her experiences 
with shorthand since she was graduated 
from Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, under the instruction of Mr. Wal- 
ter Rasmussen. When she was but fourteen 
years of age, she gave a public demonstra- 
tion in writing shorthand on a blackboard 
while she was blindfolded, and a picture 
of the demonstration appeared in the 
Seattle papers. Since then she has stead- 
ily climbed the ladder of success, until 
to-day she is a judge in the courts of 
Seattle and is recognized the world over 
as a leader of her sex. 
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How to Study Literature 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Shorthand plate written by Harriet M. Johnson) 
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Th SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 

better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 

difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 

of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. 


If you have learned of a 


To Give means to Receive. 
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Answers to Questions 


“ UESTION: How can a court re- 

O porter who has just received his 

appointment improve his time to 

the greatest advantage during his first few 
months’ work? 

Answer: One reporter, confronting the 
problems of a recent appointment, has 
made a very good suggestion. He spends 
one hour each night reading notes taken 
during the day. In that way he gets the 
opportunity to read a considerable portion 
of his notes while they are fresh in mind. 
It gives the reporter the opportunity to 
observe the expressions which are used 
over and over again and at his leisure he 


can devise phrases suitable to certain of 
the common expressions, in that way in- 


creasing his skill. He can recall as he 
reads his notes the perplexing problems 
that rose at the time the notes were taken 
ind in his leisure devise the best ways and 
means to meet those problems. In addi- 
tion to work on special phrases and oft- 
recurring expressions the newly appointed 
reporter can probably spend some time 
each day practicing on phrases common to 
court work. He can look up the definition 
of legal terms which are new to him. He 
also has the opportunity to devote time to 
stereotyped questions and answers, thus 
minimizing the labor involved in writing 
questions and answers which are often 


ised. 


Question: When a witness uses obscene 
language or unduly profane language in 
his testimony is the reporter supposed to 
transcribe it or should he leave a blank 
in the transcript where it occurs? 

Answer: The reporter is not responsi- 

e for what is said. He is responsible for 


a full and correct transcript of the testi- 
mony. The character of the language 
doesn’t change the duties of the reporter 
in any respect. 

Question: How are exhibits marked? 

Answer: There are various ways of 
marking exhibits. Some reporters adopt 
the plan of marking exhibits offered by 
the party bringing suit alphabetically, and 
the exhibits offered by the defendant, nu- 
merically. Many reporters of my acquaint- 
ance use the numerical system for both 
parties and distinguish the exhibits by pre- 
fixing the name of the party. It is, of 
course, desirable and necessary for the re 
porter to know the names of the parties to 
a case. Some of the names of parties bring- 
ing suit are: the city, the state, the gov- 
ernment, the plaintiff, the complainant, the 
petitioner, and so on. Some of the names 
of parties defending the suit are: the de- 
fendant, the respondent, and so on. It is 
a good plan to have the abbreviations for 
these words in mind so that the proper 
name and number of the exhibit may be 
written quickly. Fine books, diplomas, 
paintings and other valuable articles 
should be marked on the reverse side or 
on the margin where the presence of the 
mark would not be visible in case it were 
framed. Machinery or articles of mer- 
chandise should be marked by attaching 
a tag or sticker to them upon which is 
written the proper identification. The ab- 
breviations sometimes used for the mark- 
ing of these exhibits are: Gov Ex 1, Complt 
Ex 1, Pet Ex 1, Def Ex 1, Resp Ex 1. 

Question: When and how are the ex- 
hibits marked for identification? 

Answer: When the object of calling 
attention to a certain document is limited 
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A Chancery Case—II 


(For key see page 187) 
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» a mere identification of it, then it may 
marked for identification. Documents 
irked as exhibits for identification may or 
ay not be received or even offered in 
vidence as exhibits depending on the cir- 
imstances that arise as the case proceeds. 
Sometimes when counsel for the plaintiff 
is turned over a witness to the defend- 
int’s attorney for cross-examination, the 
defendant’s attorney may ask questions 
bout a document which he really intends 
to offer in evidence when it comes to his 
part of the case. As the defendant can’t 
‘fer evidence in the plaintiff's case, all he 
in do is to have any documents about 
which he interrogates the plaintiff's wit- 
ness on cross-examination identified so that 
when the papers are referred to later there 
will not be any dispute about which paper 
1 witness for the opposing side was in- 
terrogated. When such a document is of- 
fered it should be marked thus: Def Ex 1, 
Iden; Gov Ex 1, Iden, and so on. 
It is the duty of the reporter to keep 
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track of the exhibits introduced. This is 
done by writing at the beginning of the 
session about twenty-five numbers ahead 
of the last exhibit. As new exhibits are 
introduced a line can be drawn through the 
last number, which will be a record the re- 
porter may readily refer to in marking sub- 
sequent exhibits. Where only a few ex 
hibits are offered and marked in a case, 
this number system is scarcely necessary, 
but where the exhibit numbers run into 
the hundreds, as is often the case in a 
lengthy trial, then this system is helpful. 
Such a record kept on the desk where the 
case is reported in relays will enable each 
of the reporters to know the number of 
the last exhibit. 

In presenting the questions and making 
the answers I have not mentioned the 
names of the reporters. This is because in 
some cases I have been requested not to 
do so, and in other cases a number of re- 
porters have asked similar questions which 
have been consolidated into one. 


oO 
Expert Shorthand Reporting 


(Extracts from a paper read by Mr. George H. Thornton, C. S. R., 


at the National Shorthand Reporters’ Convention ) 


HERE are two sides, the long and 

and short outline controversy. It 

may be that we are going to get bene- 
fit from both, or at least the views and ar- 
guments of each. The all-round expert 
does not write long outlines because he pre- 
fers to write two characters instead of 
one, but because he thinks when he does so 
that the two characters serve his purpose 
better; nor does he write them for the rea- 
son that he does not know the shorter 
forms and how to use them. The all-round 
expert gives a mighty lot of thought to the 
way in which he writes his shorthand. He 
s keeping abreast of the times. He is 
wide-awake and knows what is going on in 
the stenographic world. He is considering 
ill the short cuts that the magazines and 
the textbooks of different systems are put- 
ting forth, and he adopts them or not, de- 
ending upon their desirability or other- 
wise for his own particular, peculiar kind 


nd style of work. 


There is one line of short cuts about 
which I think all all-round experts practi- 
cally agree. They find that special con- 
tractions for combinations of words of tem- 
porarily frequent occurrence save ink or 
graphite, and gray matter as well; also, 
they are not only easy to adopt, but one ‘is 
at times almost driven to their adoption. 
At a recent term of court in a trial occupy- 
ing nearly a week, such combinations of 
words as the Nice Realty Company of 
Tonawanda and the Farmers and Me- 
chanics Saving Bank of Lockport kept re- 
curring with persistent frequency, and a 
few handy, distinctive outlines enabled the 
reporter to deal with some very rapid ex- 
aminations without spoiling his disposition. 
Spencer C. Rodgers of Albany, the well- 
known skilled expert, tells of a case in 
which occurred with troublesome frequency 
the proper name of Longsesesiesduffer. He 
smartly contracted it into Duffer, thus 
proving that he himself was not one, and 
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with very happy results for his ingenuity. 
It goes without saying that these special 
abbreviations for frequently occurring long 
forms must have a distinctive character, 
must conflict with nothing else, and be 
readable at a glance. The same thing can 
be said of any and all short cuts. 

There are two important principles I 
believe the all-round expert is pretty sure 
to adopt. One is to avoid burdening the 
mind with too many and too complicated 
contracting features, remembering that it is 
the style of writing that involves the least 
mental friction that enables the reporter 
best to devote his mental energy to the 
quick apprehension of the thought and 
words of the speaker, and that especial 
ability in that direction is of the very first 
importance. The other principle, which 
is almost a truism, is to be ever on the alert 
to detect such outlines as are not quickly 
legible when rapidly written. 

The appalling consequences of an illegi- 
ble outline are too vividly before the mind 
of the expert to permit him to take any 


chances. He knows that legibility first is 


the best and only kind of safety first device. 
High speed and legibility must go hand in 


hand; and the expert knows how much 
more rapidly his mind will work and his 
fingers obey the mental bidding if he is not 
beset with a lurking apprehension of illegi- 
bility. He can then get into the swing and 
rhythm of the spoken phrase and write in 
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unison with it. He has confidence in him- 
self and in his own powers, which is no less 
than half the battle. Then he can “fill each 
unforgiving minute with sixty seconds’ 
worth of distance run.” 

The expert also keeps in mind the great- 
er demands that are being constantly made 
upon him. Stenographic work which seems 
to be approaching ever nearer and nearer 
the impossible is being continually thrust 
upon him. He must keep pace with these 
demands or fall behind in the race. 

There are five words we want to write 
across our fibred brain with an indelible 
tracery, “ambition, enthusi- 
asm, energy, persistency,’’—for these five 
words spell efficiency, and efficiency is the 
keynote of success. 

In a paper at a convention of the prede- 
cessor of this organization, now many 
years ago, I used a quotation from Mr. 
Hamerton which is even truer of present 
conditions than at the time it was then 
quoted, that “the intricate pathway to suc- 
cess, never a primrose path of dalliance, is 
steeper and more thorny to-day than ever 
before.” More concretely expressed, it is 
to set for ourselves the task of attaining 
the greatest possible degree of efficiency, 
and efficiency, as expressed in a happy defi- 
nition I lately made, is “the mental and 
physical ability to find and take the best, 
quickest and easiest way to any desirable, 
attainable end.” 


earnestness, 


 @) 
N.S. R. A. Notes 


HE following applications for mem- 
bership have been received: 
Ella C. DeWolfe, 303 City National 
Bank, Hot Springs, Arkansas. Proposed by 
Herman DaCosta. Indorsed by H. L. Stern- 
berg. 

George W. Goldsmith, Court Reporter, 
Pawnee City, Nebraska. Proposed by W. L. 
James. Indorsed by A. C. Gaw. 

The publication of the 19th annual pro- 
ceedings is well under way, and with good 
luck it is hoped to have it ready for mail- 
ing to the membership by the first week 
in December. It is full of interesting mat- 
ter that will well repay a most careful 


perusal. The paper of Mr. Gilbert on 
“Lincoln in 1861” is a most noteworthy 
production that will attract the attention 
of every reader, and his detailed descrip- 
tion of the famous address at Gettysburg 
presents in vivid colors all the surround- 
ings of the scene from an eyewitness, the 
only shorthand man present on that his- 
toric occasion. The other papers and dis- 
cussions will be found interesting, espe 
cially the discussion touching some of the 
disagreeable features which the honest re 
porter has to contend with in the competi- 
tive field, of which the “page bid” as 
against the folio rate forms no small part. 
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on the price of the sale. 

Q. Are you familiar with the usual, cus- 
tomary and reasonable commissions charged 
for making sales of this character by real es- 
tate brokers in the city of Chicago? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And what in your opinion would be the 
fair, reasonable and usual fee for making a 
sale of the premises in question? A. One 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

Q. Do you know whether E. A. Howard & 
Company has received that $120.00 provided 
for? <A. No, sir, they have not. 

MR. GREEN: I ask that the paper referred 
to by the witness be marked for identification 
as plaintiffs exhibit A. 

The document was so marked. 
MARY A. ROWE 
called as a witness on behalf of the plaintiff, 
having been first duly sworn testified as fol- 
lows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Green 

Q. State your name. A. Mary A. Rowe. 

Q. Where do you reside, Mrs. Rowe? A. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Q. Give us the street and number. A. 
6206 South Park Avenue. 

Q. Did you know Elenor Dooley in her life- 
time? A. Yes, sir. She was my mother. 
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Q. Elenor Dooley was the complainant in 
this case at one time? A. Yes. 

Q. Is Elenor Dooley living? 
She is dead. 

Q. When did she die? A. January 29, 1911 

Q. About how old was she at the time of 
her death? A. Sixty-five years. 

Q. Where did she die? A. Hartford, Wis- 
consin. 

Q. She was a resident of this city, however? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many times was your mother mar- 
ried? A. Just once. 

Q. And then to whom? A. Thomas Dooley 

Q. Is he living? A. No, sir. He is dead. 

Q. Did he die before the death of Elenor 
Dooley, your mother? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did your mother, Elenor Dooley, and 
your father, Thomas Dooley, live together as 
husband and wife until Thomas Dooley’s death? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many children were born of the 
marriage of Elenor Dooley, your mother, and 
Thomas Dooley, your father? A. Three. 

Q. What is the name of the first 
A. Ada M. Jones. 

Q. Is she living? A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Where does she reside? A. 
Rhode Island. 

Q. Is she married? A 

Q. What is the name 
A. Frank J. Jones 


A, No, sir 


child? 


Providence, 


Yes, sir. 


of her husband? 


oO *) 


“Boast” vs “Boost” 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 


—Selected 
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Resolutions Adopted by National Education 
Association 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Executive Ability 

A thorough knowledge of the smallest de- 
tails of one’s business, well directed effort in 
work, and the power to organize a business— 
these are the™ three foundation stones of suc- 
cess, 

In this day of great industries a thorough 
knowledge of the smallest details of a business 
could not be secured” in the old way of know- 
ing simply through the process of doing. There 
are too many details. 

The business man to-day must have facil- 
ities by" which knowledge of them will come 
to him automatically. Well directed effort 
means more than merely industry and hard 
work. 

It means that the worker’® must know how 
and where to apply his labor to the attain- 
ment of the best results. And the power of 
organizing and conducting a big'* business— 
executive ability—means the power to make 
all the small processes of the business dovetail 
into each other and work smoothly and effi- 
ciently. (149)—Edwin A. Potter 


© 


The Single Tax Defined and Explained 


Definition: The single tax means the rais- 
ing of all public revenue for national, state 
and local purposes through taxation of the 
value of land, irrespective* of improvements 
in or on it. This excludes all tariffs, licenses, 
excise taxes, personal property taxes, improve- 
ment taxes, and all other forms of direct and” 
indirect taxes on labor or its products. 

Why advocated: Its adoption is urged be- 
cause the taxes which it would abolish tend 
to check, hamper and™ penalize industry and 
enterprise. It is neither just nor expedient that 
a man who puts land to use should be taxed 
more than one who’ holds land and equally 
valuable land out of use; yet that is what 
the present system of taxation actually re- 
quires. 

Results of the present system:’* In an enor- 
mous amount of valuable land withheld from 
use on speculation; in land but poorly used; 
in old, unsanitary buildings where better ones 
should be; in a lack of proper —- caus- 
ing congestion in cities; in a food shortage 
and constantly rising cost of living; in period- 
ical industrial depressions,"* together with 
widespread unemployment in a country with 
sufficient auitenal resources to support a 
greater population than exists in the whole 
world. 

Results of the*” single tax: The single tax 
would force those now withholding valuable 
land from use to use it themselves or let others 
do so. This would™ open to labor the natural 
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resources and afford opportunities for employ- 
ment to all who want it. It would relieve in- 
dustry of the burden of taxation™ that now 
rests upon it. Increased production, together 
with untaxed labor, would insure a lowered 
cost of living, together with better returns to 
labor and** capital. 

Justice of the single tax: On the ethical 
side it is urged that what is produced by in- 
dividual labor rightly belongs to individuals. 
In*” taxing labor products the government 
commits robbery. Land, however, is not pro- 
duced by human labor and whatever value it 
has aside from the value of** improvements is 
produced through the presence, industry and 
enterprise of the whole community. In taxing 
land values, therefore, there is taken for pub- 
lic use what’ the public has created and to 
whom it consequently belongs by right. To 
allow individuals, as we do now, to appropriate 
land values for private’® use is to allow rob- 
bery of the public. 


Progress toward adoption: Though the 
single tax is nowhere in complete operation, 
a limited application of the“ principle has 
been made in many cities, towns and rural 
districts of New Zealand, Australia and West- 
ern Canada. In Maryland, under an act that 
went“ into operation in 1917, three towns had 
decided up to July to raise all local revenue 
by taxing land values only. North Dakota 
adopted™ an act in March, 1917, providing for 
taxation of agricultural land values at a higher 
rate than improvements and personal property, 
and empowering cities“* and towns to apply 
the same method to themselves. In Pittsburgb 
and Scranton, Pennsylvania, a partial applica- 
tion has been begun. Without authority of 
law partial” application has been made in 
Houston, Texas, and a number of other cities. 
In the irrigation districts of California it has 
been applied for the™ raising of revenue for 
irrigation purposes. 


Literature: For complete argument students 
should read “Progress and Poverty,” and other 
works of Henry George, to be found™ in all 
public libraries. (554)—Samuel Dansiger 


oO 


Creeds of Great Business Men 
Philip Armour 


Philip Armour was the father of the packing 
industry, just as Cyrus McCormick was the 
father of the harvesting machine industry. Ar- 
mour, with a strong” strain of Scotch in his 
veins, caught the first rays of sun at the little 
town of Stockbridge, in York State. 

Viewed from a distance,” none of the world’s 
great business men is more picturesque or 
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many-sided than Philip Armour. Placed al- 
most anywhere he =a have been a success.” 
But fate tagged him for the problems of pack- 
ing. 

Armour first located at the city of Mil- 
waukee, where, with John Plankinton, of 
Plankinton House fame,’” he engaged in the 
curing and packing of pork. Here he received 
1 kindergarten training for the buying, slaugh 
tering, packing and distribution of all kinds 


of meats. To do this and do it better, he de 
cided to cast anchor at Chicago 
From the country butcher to the modern 


packing plant’ is a jump as big as from the 
“Pony Express” to the “Day Letter.” Meat 
packing involves two great systems outside of 
the packing itself'*—the buying of live stock 
and the distribution of the finished products. 
The packing house transferred the meat in 
dustry from the homes to centers of great 


activity. It created stockyards, refrigerator 
cars, refineries and distributing stations, and 


made the raising of cattle, hogs and sheep a 
business second only to*™* its companion, agri 
culture. For real Simon-pure economy and 
efficiency the packing plants are prize winners. 
Everything but the squeal is worked up into 
irticles™ of everyday use. The old-time coun- 
try butcher wasted a generous profit. The 
Armour creed in full would fill the pages of 
1 very large*™* book. He loved to pass out 
illopathic doses of advice, and, be it placed to 
his credit, he did not hesitate to take his own” 
medicine. The much-read “Letters of a Self- 
made Merchant to His Son” is but a collection 
of the fragments of advice uttered by Philip™ 
Armour. He kept very close to his men, ad- 
vised them, helped them, and nothing pleased 
him more than to see an employee climbing 
to the’ top. Armour liked to give orders and 
he also liked to take them from men who knew. 
rhe result was confidence and enthusiasm. 

Armour was early to rise and early to 
work. An employee who could beat him to the 
office deserved a reward, and usually Armour 
gave it to“ him. 

“I am in partnership with the farmer,” Ar- 
mour used to say. What he had in mind was 
that to be successful a business organization™ 
must be founded on reciprocity, mutuality and 
co-operation. “The sodiien industry benefits 
the farmer and the farmer benefits the packing 
industry. When either of us“ forget, we both 
suffer.” 

Again he said, “All that endures is built 
from the ground up, never from the clouds 
down.” And again, “I make“ mistakes, but I 
do not respond to encores.” 

We have journeyed afar since the days of 
‘barter and exchange.” Business men no longer 
class competitors™ as enemies. Hate has gone 
mut of business. To-day competitors are 
friends going the same way, but by different 

reans. In the yesterday of business™ com- 
etitors kept apart—they located on different 
treets. Now they get together and out of 
this spirit have grown newspaper rows, dry 
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goods rows, music™ rows, and rows and rows. 
The packing rr are grouped about the 
stockyards and all meet in friendly rivalry. 
Armour and Swift each tried to™ get ahead 


of the other, but at the same time each re 
spected the other 

The Armour purse was always open for 
things worth while. He”® founded Armour 


Institute for practical education. He believed 
in the giving which helps people to help them 


selves. This enriches I'he other kind of giv 
ing pauperizes 625) 


The World’s Debt to Small States 


rhe small states whose absorption is 
threatened have been potent and useful 
haps the most potent and useful—factors in 
the advance of civilization It is in them and 
by them that most of what is precious in re- 
ligion, in philosophy, in literature, in science 
and in art has" 


now 


pe r 


heen produced 
The Greeks were 
state, 


a small people, not united 
in one great but 
and among hills in petty city communities," each 
with its own life, slender in numbers, but 
eager, versatile, intense. They gave us the 
richest, the varied and the 
ulating of” all literatures. 


scattered over coasts 


most most stim 


When poetry and art reappeared after the 
long night of the Dark Ages, their most splen- 
did blossoms flowered in the small republics 
of™ Italy. 

In modern Europe what do we not owe to 
little Switzerland, lighting the torch of free- 
dom six hundred years ago and keeping it 
alight™ through all the centuries; and what to 
free Holland, with her great men of learning 
and her painters surpassing those of all other 
countries save’™ Italy? 

No notion is more palpably contradicted by 
history than that “culture”—literary, scientific 
and artistic—flourishes best in great military 
states. The decay of art and literature in 
the Roman world began just when Rome's 
military power had made that world one great 
and ordered state. 

The world is™ already too uniform and is 
becoming more uniform every day. A _ few 
leading languages, a few forms of civilization, 
a few types of character, are™ spreading out 
from the seven or eight greatest states and 
extinguishing the weaker languages, forms and 
types. 

Although the great states are stronger and 
more™ populous, their peoples aré not neces- 
sarily more gifted and the extinction of the 
minor languages and types would be a misfor 
tune for the world’s development. (300) 
count Bryce 
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A Great Moment 


What great crises teach all men whom the 
example and counsel of the brave inspire is 
the lesson: Fear not, view all the tasks of™ life 
as sacred, have faith in the triumph of the 
ideal, give daily all that you have to give, be 
loyal and rejoice whenever you” find yourself 
part of a great ideal enterprise. You at this 
moment have the honor to belong to a genera- 
tion whose lips are touched by” fire. Let noth- 
ing human be wholly alien to you. The human 
race now passes through one of its great crises. 
New ideas, new issues—a™ new call for men 
to carry on the work of righteousness, of 
charity, of courage, of patience and of loyalty 

all these things have come’ and are daily 
coming to you. When you are old you will 
look back to these days. Perhaps with the 
strange joy that memory throws” like a sunset 
glow over even the most tragic events when 
once they are long past, you will some day 
say of these times of’ perplexity, of doubt and 
of world-wide pain what Wordsworth said in 
the well-known words when he recalled the 
French Revolution and the hopes’ of his 
youth: 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


But however memory brings back this** mo- 
ment to your minds, let it be able to say to 
you: That was a great moment. It was the be- 
ginning of a new era.” The world was passing 
to a new life with a loud call and with a 
strength of the passions of the nations that was 
never’* known before. This world in its crisis 
called for volunteers, for men of faith in life, 
of patience in service, of charity and of in- 
sight." I responded to the call however I 
could. I volunteered to give myself to my 
Master—the cause of human and brave living. 
I studied,** I loved, I labored unsparingly and 
hopefully to be worthy of my generation. 
(338)—Josiah Royce 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 


Eva M. Allen, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Helen Jane Ames, Northampton, Mass. 
Rhoda C. Broholm, Albert = Minn. 
Anna Campbell, Selma, Cal. 

Dorothy Cattell, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Helen Clarke, Hastings, Minn. 

Mrs. Ethel B. Crawford, Wallingford, Conn. 
Barbara Crockett, Seattle, Wash. 

Sergeant E. C. Dean, Calgary, Alta., Can. 
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Margaret Delury, Dorchester, Mass. 
Josephine M. Dudley, San Francisco, Cal 
Helen T. Duffy, Springfield, Mass. 

Sr. Mary Elia, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

Sr. Mary Eligia, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

Sr. Mary Encratis, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Alice M. Farwell, San Luis Obispo, Cal 
Sr. Mary Feliciana, Chicago, IIl. 

May L. Frederick, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Watros Earle Green, Brentwood, Cal 
Merle A. Gripman, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Mrs. Vesta Howard, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Clara S. Humphreys, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louise Jacobs, San Francisco, Cal. 
Sylvia M. Langford, Yerington, Nev. 
Sr. Mary Leontia, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

Sr. Mary Lucilla, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Burita A. Lynch, Portland, Oreg. 
Myrtle MacDonald, La Crosse, Wis. 
Grace E. MacIntyre, Springfield, Mass. 
Sr. Marie de la Salette, Willow City, N. Dak 
Gladys Eleanora Morrill, Springfield, Mass. 
Edna Myhre, La Crosse, Wis. 

Jennie C. Owens, Lake Lindon, Mich. 
Sister Patrick Joseph, Norman, Okla. 
Laurence N. Pease, Sacramento, Cal. 
Amelia Pitt, Tacoma, Wash. 

E. Hazel Pye, Pacific Grove, Cal 

Edwin A. Radinsky, University Place, Nebr. 
Helen E. Raidler, Green Bay, Wis. 
Bessie L. Ramsey, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Robert E. Richarason, Springfield, Mass. 
Zelma Robbins, La Crosse, Wis. 

Pauline Savells, Henderson, Tenn. 

Rey. Albin J. Scheidler, Collegeville, Ind. 
Rev. Aemilian Schmitt, Subiaco, Ark. 
Theodora Schmirler, Boscobel, Wis. 
Katherine E. Schwirtz, Plainview, Minn 
Eleanor Skimin, Saginaw, Mich. 

Ethel G. Smith, De Witt, II. 

Lulubelle Smith, Findlay, Ohio. 

Mary L. Smith, Eureka, Cal. 

Ethel M. Solloway, Snow Hill, Md. 

Paul I. Sterner, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Cora E. Stewart, Seattle, Wash. 
Lenabelle Stiles, Chicago, IIl. 

Lillie Storck, Blue Island, IIl. 

Ada M. Stow, Evanston, IIL 

Clifford L. Tallackson, Grafton, N. Dak. 
Jeanette Tennant, Detroit, Mich. 

Nina Thompson, Wayne, Nebr. 
Cornelia Tolley, Abingdon, IIL. 

Carl S. Underwood, McLeansboro, IIL. 
Mae L. Van Camp, Detroit, Mich. 
Gladys B. Waggoner, Green Bay, Wis. 
Hazel Ward, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Bessie M. White, La Grande, Oreg. 
Edna F. White, La Crosse, Wis. 
Florence White, Wooster, Ohio. 
Charlotte Wightman, Paxton, II. 
Coralie Williams, Wichita, Kans. 

Louis W. M. Wilson, Rome, N. Y. 

G. W. Witte, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Joyce L. Wood, Denver, Colo. 

Helen Wright, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gladys Wynne, West Branch, Mich. 

C. R. Young, Toledo, Ohio. 

Myers E. Zimmerman, Valparaiso, Ind. 








